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If you are tired of broken-pointed and miserably 


sharpened lead pencils, and of machines that soil your fingers, fill your eyes and 
clothes with dust and dirt, tire your arms, and rack your nerves with a grinding 
noise, send $2.50 for one of Dixon’s Pencil Sharpeners. 
find it rapid and quiet in operation, strong and durable, free from dust and dirt, 
and the neatest and best you can buy for the money, why return it and receive 
your money back. Any child can easily operate it, and it cuts the wood and 

ints the lead in a manner marvelously neat and accurate. We are confident 


it will please you, and pay you to give it a trial. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


condensed list 
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Full Catalogues three 
Stamps. 
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An Investment for Teachers. 

Add to your income without adding to your labor, 
SILK FARMS within 30 minutes ride of three cities. 
including Washington, D.C, These places can be 
bought for cash or upon easy instalments. Parties 
who bought of us bave already made 50 per cent. on 
the money they have invested without any care or 
trouble to themselves. References from these people 
given upon application. Trees planted and taken 
care of, crops made and sold for purchaser without 
extra expense. This land is increasing in value rap- 
idly, and within a year’s time will be double what it 
is to-day. The site is a fine one, right at the junction 
of two railroads. Terms for these places at present 
are $300 cash, or $325 instalments ; viz., $10.00 down 
and $5.00 per month. Send stamp for our new book. 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
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Bohemian Glassware, &c. 
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Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, &c. 


School Supply ai Publishing Co., 


36 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR CooPER, Mor. 


Agents Wanted. 


$75,22 to $250,02 


referred who cau furnish ahorse and give their whole 

me to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
Ay also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va 


GENTS WANTED 


FOR OUR 


Teachers’ Help Manuals. 


LARCE PROFITS! 
QUICK SALES! 


Address, AGENCY DEPT., 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


DO YOU KNOW THEM? 


Nearly 300 Portraits of Men you Should Know, are 
given inthe two numbers of our ANONYMOUS PoR- 
TRAIT GALLERY already issued. Amusement, edifi- 
cation, and incentive to further reading are presented 
in every page of this unique publication. Try it in 
school, in the home, and ia the social circle. Be sure 
it is something that you have not seen, and some- 
thing that you will enjoy. Price, 1@c. each. Send 
20c. forjsamples with appropriate pers, 

W. I. CHASE, 
Chicago. 


School Herald Office, 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 
and all BLOOD 


Catarrh, DISEASES 


cured. A book (382 pp., 11 e vings), entitled 
to Cure Catarth and all Blood Diseases,” 


RHEUMATISM, 
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Sea 
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WHAT A PRETTY BABY. 


Is it a boy or a girl? How often do we hear this remark and question. 
Yes, it is a pretty baby, but how bad its mother looks. She looks as if she 
were going right down. She is so thin and yellow, and her face is covered with 
wrinkles and blotches. She seems so nervous and irritable, too; but it is easy 
to account for her condition. Child-birth has left her with prolapsus, or other 
displacements, and weaknesses, nervous prostration and general debility. The 
best thing she can do is to use Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, which has 
been prepared for the express need of women in this condition. 

As a powerful, invigorating tonic, it imparts strength to the whole system, 
and to the womb and its appendages in particular. For overworked, “‘ worp-out,” 
run-down,” debilitated teachers, milliners, dressmakers, seamstresses, shop- 
girls,” housekeepers, nursing mothers. and feeble women generally, Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription is the greatest earthly boon, being unequaled as an ap- 
petizing cordial and restorative tonic, or strength-giver. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervine, ‘Favorite Prescription” is une- 
qualed and is invaluable in allaying and subduing nervous excitability, irritabil- 
ity, exhaustion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and other distressing, nervous 
symptoms, commonly attendant upon functional and organic disease. It 
induces refreshing sleep and relieves mental anxiety and despondency. 


Copyright, 1888, by WoRLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


Nerce’s DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS 
uv Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. 

SUCStsS Unequaled as a Liver Pill. Smallest, cheapest, easiest 
to take. Ome tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a Dose. Cures Sick Headache, 


Bilious Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, ana al 


derangements of the stomach aod bowels. 25 cents, by druggists. 


| MANUAL 
GYMNASTICS. 


Prick, . . 26 cts. 
SENT POSTPAID., 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Somerset Street, 
| BOSTON, MASS. 


GORED MAPS of the NORTHERN and 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERES facilitate the 
STUDY of Geography, and are unique 
for GENERAL REFERENCE ; a birds-eye 
view from the Poles of the surface of 

“the Earth, in colors, on sheet 28x30 in., 
each showing surface of half the world 
(a globe shows only part), correctly 


WILL CURE INDIGESTION, 
BLUES, AND BAD TEMPER, 


drawn, mounted for hanging. Suit- 

able for office, home or school use. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $4.25, 
E. HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 

136 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for chur :hes 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. KULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


sent free. Address 
IRWIN M. GRAY & CO., MonTROSE, PA, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
ools, Ch 


FITS! 


factory Bells for Sch urches, de. 
have them return a radical cure MENEELY & CO., | Established 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALL- WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826- 


ING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my rem. 
edy to cure the worst cases. Because others have fail. 
ed is no reason for not now receiving a cure, Send 
once for a treatise and a free bottle of my infalli- 
Give Express and Post Office, 
G. , M. O,, 188 Pearl St., New York, 


Description and prices on application. 


Sample Dr. X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAFEBS.- 
Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE €O,, Quincy, 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XXIX, 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


Written for the JOURNAL.| 
SCHOOL BOYS, 


BY VOT A NERVOUS WOMAN. 


The boys have come back to their schools! 
To me! 
I'll try to think of laws and rules 
For me. 
’T will be hard for them to be shut in, 
Aud they’ ll not deem it a frightful sin 
If they chance to smile, or even grin, 
You see. 


I'll try, that not like prison walls 
Shall be 


Their schoolhouse ; that its inner halls 
Be free 
From an ugly face at the classroom door ; 
- I'll try not to fret, as o’er and o’er 
I tell what’s often been told before 
By me. 


I'll try to help the dull and slow 
With me, 
And e’en forget the awful ‘‘ dunno”? ; 
For, see! 
I call up a time,—in memory mine,— 
When I'd ne’er heard of the River Rbine, 
And didn’t know seven from twenty-nine, — 
D’ ye see ? 


What have chanced,—I dare not think,— 
If I (then, perchance, on the very brink, 
ou see! 
Of that awfal ‘‘ growing up a fool! ’’) 
Had not been steadily sent to school, 
F’en at the risk of stretching the rule 
For me. 


So, as boys come, in all their life, 
To me, 
I'll guard against all needless strife, 


For, see 
A gentle word, a kindly face, 
Will often check a sly grimace ; 
The schoolroom then a happy place 
May be. 


Of wh wes,” grin, or wink, 
They sha’ n’t have time to even think, 


With m 
They'll work right hard, at my command, 
For but too well I understand 
How active boyish brain and hand 

Must be. 


I'll take them on a journey wild 
With me, 
I'll try to teach each list’ ning child 
y me 
Of all our land so broad and fair, 
Of men and beasts who’ re living there. 
Uatil eager, ‘‘ What ?”’ and Where ?”’ 
‘o me. 


For if no work we thus su 
pply, 
And grinning imps will try, 


To fill the echoolboys’ idle (?) time, 
Till, surely, neither prose nor rhyme 
Can picture thé chaos sublime 


will be. —EmMA SHAW. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Ruttanp (Vr.) Herarp: If the normal schools are 
doing good Work, equip them for more work so long as 
the work is needed. 


E. C. Garpner, Schoolhouse Architect, New York : 
It is a capital crime and should be punished as such, to 
build large schoolhouses that are not fire-proof. 


Hon. Ricnarp Epwarps, State Superintendent Schools, 
Illinois: The science of education will be perfected by 
the honest thinking, by the hard work, and in spite of the 
mistakes, of many thousands of teachers and educational 
writers. 

Aaron Gove, Superintendent of Schools, Denver,) 
Col.: The establishment of manuai training schools is a 
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Much as we ad- 
mire, and great as is our confidence in, the public schools, 
we must remember that a limit must be found to the bur- 
dens prescribed, both to the children as workers, and to 
parents as payers. 


L. Epwarps CrLarke, Washington: Occupation is 
the necessity and delight of man; the absence of it is de- 
struction. The kind, the object, and the amount of labor 
are the important conditions which may transform it into 
a curse or a blessing, as the case may be. The chief 
message which art brings to our modern life, is the an- 
nouncement of the truth that labor can be made a delight 
and a blessing to all. This may be when all the work of 
man’s hands is art work. 


legitimate field for private enterprise. 


RELIGION AND SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 


BY OLIVE A. PRESOOTT. 


Do we want religion in our public schools? Yes, by 
all means. Not by question and answer, not in any 


| certain form or belief, but in the living example of those 


put there as teachers. In the lives of the men and women 
who count themselves as did He of centuries ago,—a 
teacher of men. 

Our schools contain the boys and girls who will be the 
men and women of only a few years in the future. They 
may spend these years in a school where all is orderly 
and quiet ; the lessons are learned; the tasks required 
for a complete course of work performed with credit, and 
yet those boys and girls go into the world with a small 
idea of life work and real living. I beg of you, teachers, 
whose living example counts for more than rules and 
daily marks, train your pupils with a spirit that can only 
come from a force and power in you above this world. 
It may be in one form, it may be in another, that the 
truth has come to you, but, as it is a part of yourself, so 
will it show in the motives you assign for all requirements 
of discipline. Make your pupils feel, “ ’Tis only noble to 
be good.” Make your groundwork of rules something 
more than a quiet room without a whisper. Make of 
your pupils more than the men on a checker-board, whose 
only moves are as you direct. 

It is more difficult, and requires more power than the 
motives of marks and rank to thus control. You must be 
broader and deeper yourself. Yet for the good that it 
may do as a step toward that time when God’s will shall 
be done on earth, even as it is in heaven, all teachers 
should carry into their work that better self; and whether 
one religious party or another controls our schools, 
whether the present opening exercises be abolished or not, 
yet such shall be the basis of work in controlling and dis- 
ciplining that because it is right shall be the reason above 
all others why any act shall, or shall not, be done. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


Probably. most people enjoy similes and metaphors 
taken from their own daily life. There is a bit of 
vanity about it. Farmers like word-pict- 
ures that are sketched from the great won- 
der of growth in which they dwell, and the ploughman of 
the seas cannot sail his prayer-meeting venture without 
the use of nautical language. But the book-keeper, unless 
he is only a book-keeper, prefers to leave in the counting- 
room all the words that suggest his dradgery. This is 
one of the reasons why office-worn men detest the use of the 
word “ posted,” in the sense of “informed.” Another rea- 
son is that the inaccuracy of the slang offends the man 
who is accurate for bread. 

But this verminly word, this greed-reptile of business, 
doth crawl into ivory palaces. It resteth with the Crad- 
dock in The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. It leereth He- 
braically in Robert Louis Stevenson. It beslimeth the 


Posted.” 


good cloth of gold of Mrs. Humphry Ward. ‘True it hath 
been caged for derision in many “Don't” books as an 
unclean beast ; yet still it goeth about seeking to warm 
itself in the bosom of the unwary. 

Under this caption a writer in an English review euts 
and shoots right and left, like a drunken 
“cow-boy.” He certainly needs the influ- 
ence of a good American “ unabridged ”’ to 
sober him in his lawless “ cavortings ” among words. 

“ Declination,” for declining an appointment, and 
“sustentation” are as good words as ever grew, and 
they did grow. “ Reliable” cannot be thrown out unless 
we eject a half-dozen older adjectives in “able” that 
come from intransitive verbs.” ‘ Minify”’ is well made. 
Tt is needed to pair with “magnify,” and form with it 
the mean terms between the far-separated extremes, 
“ minimize ” and “ maximize.” 

It is idle to waste breath and good paper and ink in 
trying to introduce literary diction into business. “I 
wrote you,” for “I wrote to you,” is good enough for 
poor devils that shove a pen or rattle a type-writer. Let 
the geologist say that “the deposits have been faulted 
out of sight,” and the tradesman advertise his “ carpets in 
many makes,” and the mine superintendent report that 
he “ sampled the ore in the dump pile and his pannings 
indicated,” ete. These terms are easily “ understanded 
of men,” as a high English authority words it, and the 
verbs are made from nouns and nouns from verbs just as 
our fathers have always made them. 

The noun “ scare” seems to be needed ; for a “ scare” 
is less than a panic, and perhaps less than a fright. 
Sincereness”” is more sincere than “ sincerity,’’ and 
“deathly ” is not precisely the synonym of “ deadly.” 

Will the National Review, or its contributor, kindly 
tell us just when it became wicked to derive, or compose, 
a new word ? 


Slipshod 
English. 


EMINENT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. — (IV.) 


BY W. D. MOFFAT, NEW YORK CITY. 


FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D. 

Although Dr. Patton has but just entered upon his 
presidential career, his eminence as a preacher and 
teacher, already well established, and the remarkable 
mental and moral qualities which secured for him the 
position he now occupies, entitle him to a prominent place 
on the list of our college presidents. 

Although thoroughly American in spirit, Dr. Patton is 
not a native of this country. He was born in Warwick, 
Bermuda, on Jan. 22, 1843. He obtained his college ed- 
ucation at University and Knox Colleges, Toronto, Can., 
and upon graduation pursued his theological studies at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, preparatory to entering 
a life of ministry. He graduated from the latter institu- 
tion in 1865, and during the years from that time until 
1881 he served as pastor of Presbyterian churches succes- 
sively in New York City, Nyack, Brooklyn, and Chicago. 

From 1871-81 he was also professor of didactic and 
polemic theology in the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary at Chicago. It was during this period that his 
name was brought into considerable public prominence in 
connection with the trial of Prof. David Swing, whom he 
assailed as being unorthodox. It was during this period, 
also, that Dr. Patton’s power as a teacher first asserted 
itself. In 1881 he accepted the offer of the chair of the 
Relation of Philosophy and Science to Christian Religion. 
His ability and personal qualities had won for him many 
warm friends and admirers at Chicago, and his departure 
gave cause for a deep-felt regret, especially amongst his 
pupils, some of whom followed him to his new field of ac- 
tivity. His acceptance was a fortunate step for him, and 
a more fortunate step for Princeton. It opened up to 
him a new and ample province for the exercise of his 
greatest powers, securing for him a largely increased 


circle of friends, and arousing in the minds of the trustees 
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of Princeton that thorough and genuine appreciation of 
the combined merits of his mind and character which de- 
cided them in selecting him as the successor of Dr. 
McCosh. 

The wide-spread enthusiasm which his election aroused 
was but a just tribute to the wisdom of the choice. Since 
his acceptance he has had to face the ordeal of meeting 
the friends and benefactors of the college, the students 
themeelves, and, what was most trying of all, the assem- 
bled alumni, most of whom had never known him even by 
sight. At each of these meetings he aroused the warmest 
sympathy and enthusiasm. He had but to open his mouth 
to win a host of friends. His meeting with the alumni 
was especially happy, and his address on that occasion a 
memorable one. 

Dr. Patton is not simply a profound thinker and able 
teacher ; he is a warm friend of young men, and if the 
reception he has received thus far is any intimation of the 
future, it is safe to predict for him a popularity rarely 
equalled. It is rare that one whose life has been chiefly 
absorbed in abstract studies maintains so thorough and 
heartfelt a sympathy with the tastes and interests of 
young men. The statement of one of his pupils, that 
“ Dr. Patton could talk base-ball as well as theology,” re- 
veals the secret of his popularity with many. In all his 
communications his pupils feel that he is near them,—ap- 
preciating their likes and dislikes, ready to sympathize 
while aiming to guide and direct. On the subject of 
sports he has definitely expressed himself: “ If the evils 
that are alleged to exist in regard to inter-collegiate con- 
tests can be checked or abated, I can well believe that out 
of these brawny contests some of the very best elements 
of manhood may emerge.” 

But that the foregoing may not be misunderstood, we 
hasten to add that Dr. Patton exerts his greatest influence 
over young men in the pulpit and classroom. As a 
preacher, his reputation is steadily increasing. His style 
is peculiar and markedly characteristic. His sermons are 
not intended for great literary productions, nor is his 
method oratorical. Not that the literary and rhetorical 
element is absent from his discourse, for he has a wealth 
of language at command, but it is entirely subordinated to 
the chief aim of clear, forcible presentation of truth ; and 
in this presentation Dr. Patton’s original power is remark- 
able, and at times almost startling. His lucid manner of 
dealing with questions of Christian belief is especially 
notable. 

These same qualities characterize his work in the eclass- 
room. His is not the cold scholarship that repels and op- 
presses the student with a sense of the hopelessness of 
effort. Under his instruction the student experiences a 
cheery sense of encouragement and an appreciation of the 
teacher’s keen sympathy, which arouses in him a deep in- 
terest in the subject under discussion, however abstruse 
and difficult it may be. At times his classes have been 
unable to resist from greeting his sentences with genuine 
applause,—the natural tribute to his force of presentation. 


Outside of the pulpit and classroom Dr. Patton’s liter- 
ary work has been chiefly confined to periodicals. In 
1859, however, he published a work entitled, The Inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, and in 1874 another, entitled, 
Summary of Christian Doctrine. During the years 
1873-76 he was editor of the Chicago Interior, and of re- 
cent years, until his election as president, has been joint 
editor of the Presbyterian Review. 

The chapters of Dr. Patton’s presidential life remain 
to be written, but his introduction promises all that could 
be wished. His views as to the policy of the institution 
of which he has assumed the direetion are in thorough 
harmony with those of his predecessor, and his expressed 
purpose is to work along the lines which Dr. MeCosh set 
down. Referring to American colleges in general, he 
says: 

** We have our own probleys to solve, our own questions to deal 
with ; and the precedents of the old world cannot be the norm of 
the new. I believe that the American University must be con- 
ducted along the lines of historic continuity, and with reference to 
the apecial exigencies of our own people. There are some good 
things in Oxford, in Paris, in Edinburgh, and in Berlin, but the 
typical American university will not be a simple imitation of any of 
these. Better a common country church than a clay model of 
Cologne Cathedral. Better a thousand times for usa roomy Amer- 
ican college than a feeble German university.”’ 

Dr. Patton’s words in reference to the preper function 
of universities are especially interesting. 


“ The relation of the university to the problem of the world’s im- 
provement is itself a large question. The university itself is some- 
times the birthplace of new sciences, but not always. We can 
make no contract with nature to secure a monopoly of genius to the 
guilds of learning. It may be said, in fact, that the university is 
not the mother, but the /oster-mother, of culture. If, however, it 
conserves, it also promotes, civilization. A college is not simply a 
place for pedants and grammarians; it is a place where the ideas 
that rule the world find expression. It is easy, of course, for the 
university to fall short of doing its full duty. Learned leisure may 
become learned indolence, but the university is meant to be a place 
of endowed research. It is a hive as well as home.’’ 


Unlike the “pedants and grammarians” alluded to, 
Dr. Patton’s tone on educational subjects is broad and 
stimulating, and shows his full appreciation of the fact 
that higher education should not be regarded as an end in 
itself, but as the most effective means conducing to the 
greatest end of all; the more thorough fulfillment of each 
one’s purpose in life. In his recent addresses his aims 
have been definitely and modestly stated. In congratu- 
lating the alumni on the present prosperity of Princeton, 
and the encouraging outlook, he tenders to his eminent 
successor this eloquent tribute of praise : 


‘Tf it shall be my privilege to witness the growing glory of 
Princeton through a succession of years, and from time to time con- 
duct some distinguished visitor across our campus and through our 
halls, I promi#e you, gentlemen, that when I shall have pointed to 
the names of fifty Fellows on the catalogue, all pursuing special 
topics of investigation ; when I shall have shown him our new dor- 
mitories, our new gymnasium, and our new Commencement Hall ; 
when I shall have introduced him to those gentlemen who, in addi- 
tion to the men that are now the glory of Princeton, will then be 
adding to her fame in poetry, in criticism, in pure science, in pure 
philosophy, in comparative philology, in political economy, in his- 
torical and philosophical jurisprudence, I will take him to the place 
where Dr. McCosh’s portrait hangs, and I will say to him, ‘ He is 
the iaspiration of it all.’ ”’ 


THE ART OF TEACHING.* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A. M., 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THOROUGH STUDY BY THE PUPIL. 


There is, as has been shown, the natural order of ar- 
rangement for thoughts upon objects, and the logical order 
for thoughts upon subjects. There is the one method, the 
analytic and synthetic, for all true teaching and study. 
The direction and stimulus which comes from teaching 
is essential to intelligent, interesting, and effective study 
by the pupil. 
He is a learner. Three ends are to be sought for him, 
—knowledge, the true method of study, and right mental 
training. It is therefore necessary that every lesson upon 
a new object or subject should be taught before it is as- 
signed for study, so far as is necessary to enable the pupil 
to follow the true order and method, by which these three 
ends are to be secured. 
A lesson furnishing properly selected matter, arranged 
in the natural or logical order, definitely taught, and care- 
fully recapitulated, shows the pupil the subject-matter, 
the order, and the method of his study, and excites his 
interest in study. 
After the lesson has been taught in this way, the class 
should thoroughly study the lesson, following the order 
and method of the teaching. 
With young pupils, who are not yet able to study by 
themselves, the thoughts of the lesson must be many times 
repeated to fix them in the mind. Gradually, and as far 
as the pupil is able, he should be required to study the 
lesson which has been taught. 
The pupil can make the thoughts of the lesson his own 
for ready use only by careful and continued thinking upon 
the objects of thought, the arrangement of the thoughts, 
and the language by which they are expressed. The pupil 
acquires knowledge under the laws of association and rep- 
etition. He acquires the true method of study by studying 
according to this method, under intelligent guidanze. 

This study is necessary to get a distinet comprehension 
of the thoughts of the lesson, to associate the thoughts in 
the order of their dependence, and with the language by 
which they are expressed, and to fix the associated thought 
and expression in the mind by repetition. 

Following the order and method of the teaching, the 
pupil in his study of the lesson should first consider def- 
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initely the subject of the lesson, then proceed to the study 
of each main thought, with the subordinate thoughts under 
it, studying both the thought and the expression. This 
study requires that the pupil should have the points of the 
lesson before him in printed or written form. These 
should be given him at the close of the teaching of the 
lesson. 

When the pupil has tho: gone through the lesson an- 
alytically, he should study «:e outlin of the lesson, first, 
to get the main thoughts in the orde: of their dependence, 
then the subordinate thoughts under each of these, thus 


of the study, with careful attention to the expression of 
the subordinate thoughts. 

Such study prepares the pupil to show the teacher, upon 
examination, that he has mastered the lesson, acquired 
real knowledge, followed the true method of study, and 
made progress in right mental training. 

Teaching the lesson when it is assigned, so as to make 
plain to the pupil the matter, order, and method of his study, 
and to excite his interest in study, is not doing the work 
of the pupil for him, as some assert ; it is simply giving 
him that direction and stimulus which enable him to use 
his power most effectively, and which lead him on 
directly to the formation of right mental habits. 

The reason why teachers are so often disappointed in 
the results upon the examination of their classes, is because 
they have failed to do this careful, systematic teaching 
when the lesson was assigned, and to secure this thorough 
study of the lesson, which is conditioned upon such 
teaching. 

When the pupil has learned how to study he needs teach- 
ing only to direct him as to what he shall study and in 
what order the subject matter shall be considered. 

It is said by many that the best way to secure the thor- 
ough study of the lesson is to indicate to the class the ex- 
tent of the subject matter to be studied, and to require 
each pupil to find the order and method of study for him- 
self. He will then know what he knows and will learn 
to depend on himself. Then after examination teach 
what the class has failed to get.” 

The outcome of this procedure is that each pupil takes 
such an order and method as occurs to him, no two taking 
the same. Nine of every ten pupils fail to find the nat- 
ural or logical order and the true method of study, most 
of the pupils simply endeavoring to prepare themselves 
to say what they think will be required by the teacher in 
his examination of them upon the lesson, the main thought 
being to pass his test as best they can. 


_ If the teacher, dissatisfied with the results Of his exam- 
ination, calls attention to the subject matter, the arrange- 
ment of thoughts, and the true method of study which 
the pupils have failed to get, his thoughts are not received ; 
the pupil’s mind is preoccupied with the lesson as he has 
learned it, and he retains it in that form because first im- 
pressions are the strongest. 

If the lesson is now taught and re-assigned for correct 
study, the previous wrong study is still an obstacle ; there 
is the feeling of discouragement which comes from fail- 
ure to pass the first examination, and the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the teacher, because he did not teach 
the lesson as he should have done when he first assigned 
it. It is impossible to reach the best result after a fail- 
ure in the first effort with the lesson. 

The teacher who attempts to train his pupils in this 
way is like a carpenter who should say to his new ap- 
prentice, Here are the tools and there is the lumber, now 
make a finely finished front door, without giving him any 
directions as to the method of his work, and then leading 
him to patch up the imperfect door he has made. The 
true carpenter says, Time and stock are too valuable to be 
wasted. He guides his apprentice in the economic use of 
tools and stock to the making of the door without loss of 
time and material. 

As well might it be said to one traveling in a region 
new to him, where the roads leading to the places to which 
he would go are difficult and devious, Push on and find 
your own way; traveling is good exercise, and if you do 
not find the way you shall be directed after your effort. 
But the intelligent traveler, as a matter of economy in 
time, money, and effort, takes at the start, a guide who 
can lead him at once over the best road to his destination. 
The true teacher is a wise guide to his pupils, 


making a synthetic recapitulation of the lesson. The, 
writing of the outline of the lesson should be made a part. 
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A BOYS INVENTION. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Prin. Technical School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


How manual training or technical education develops 
the inventive talent of a boy was shown not long ago in a 
most convincing manner. In some ceramic works in our 
neighborhood a new steel form had to be used every 
time a new size of tiles was to be made. These forms 
were either square or oblong, had to be made very accu- 
rately, and cost $18.50 apiece. This was quite an out- 
lay of money for a mere tool, not to speak of delays in 
ordering and having it made. 

A gentleman of great inventive genius inspected these 
works, and soon confronted the owner with the stunning 
question, “ Why do you submit to so unnecessary an ex- 
pense, when one form can be made to do service for dif- 
ferent sizes ?” 

The owner laughed, and said, “I shall be much obliged 
to you if you will invent a square form which can be ad- 
justed to any size, from a foot square to two inches square, 
for that is the range of sizes of my tiles.” 

“T see how it could be done,” said the visitor, “ but I 
want to let my son work out that problem for you.”’ He 
assured him that it could be done, and then summoned 
his young son. After showing him the process of making 
the tiles, and pointing out the item of cost in having so 
many steel forms, he said : 

“ Make us an adjustable form which can be used for 
various sizes of tiles. Remember, it must be a square or 
rectangular figure.” 

The boy had had the benefit of some technical educa- 
tion. He sat down at a desk, 
seized a pencil, and thought a 
while. Presently he leaned 
over his paper and began to 
draw. This is what he drew. 
(See Fig. 1.) A hasty sketch 
was what he made, but one 
glance sufficed to see what he 
meant. 

“ Ah, well,” said the man- 
ufacturer. “That will not do. 
For the pressure in the hydraulic press will separate the 
different pieces of the form, and if these four pieces or 
bars are to be adjustable to any size, they cannot be riv- 
eted or bolted, as I understand it.” 

“Is the form to be on a firm table?” asked the boy. 

“ Yes, it is laid on a firm base, and filled with clay, 
which under hydrostatic pressure, is pressed between 
dies.” 

“Very well,” said the boy, “here is the remedy.” 
And thus (Fig. 
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FIGURE 1. 


2) he completed 


ed the bars with 
slanting plates, / 
which contained | <- 
a number of | ¢- 
serew-holes that \*."*, 
corres ponded 


with holes in 
the table, thus 

yet permitting uae 

the form to be FIGURE 2. 


enlarged or diminished in size. The face of the manu- 
facturer was a study when he contemplated the boy’s 
drawing, and heard him explain the device. 


— * Are pupils all the same ? 
Do various minds not various methods claim ? 
Pearls are not always found up»n the shore, 
And gold is oft extracted from the ore ; 
And he who gems from terra would procure, 
Must not ex to find them bright and pure. 
Thus ehould the teacher on each different boy 
A different method patiently employ ; 
Minds he should know, from various methods choose 
That which is proper and with. patience use. 
Then might he see, and hail without surprise, 
The stupid boy becoming learned and wise. 
Tis they whose art with all is just the same 
More often than their pupils are to blame, 
Revolve this thought in your pedantic skull 
The pupil through the teacher oft is dull.”’ 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 


In this department the editor records some of the many things he has 
seen in visiting schools, East and West. 


IRVING ScnouL, CHIcaco: Mr. VANZWOLL, PRINCIPAL. 


This echool has devel- 
oped the physical exercises | 
in an admirable manner. |! — 
It must be borne in mind = 
that Chicago has eight a 

— 


special teachers in physical 
exercises, to whose work 
the JOURNAL has referred 
editorially, recently. One 
of these specialists visits 
every room at least once 
each week, and the teachers 
carry forward the work at 
other times, The result is 
great variety, vigor, grace, |. 
and elasticity. The 
wand exercise was spe- 
cially attractive. 

The case of wands stands in the corner at the right of the teach- 
er's desk. Upon counts, or music, 1—2—3—4, the class (1) gives 
attention, (2) faces the aisle, (3) rises, (4) faces front. Aisle 1 
then marches, turning square corners, crossing the room, each pu- 
pil taking a wand without stopping or losing step, marching to his 
place. The rest of the school “‘mark time.’’ When the first 
aisle has passed aisle 2, the pupils there follow, and in the same 
way, each aisle, until after this healthful marching exercise each 
pupil is in his place with a wand. 

They ‘‘ carry wands,’’ upon signals, perpendicular at the right 
side, right hand down, holding the wand at the bottom, carrying 
the left hand across the chest, taking the wand so as to have the 
left arm horizontal across the body. ‘‘ Wands diagonal’’ by sig- 
nal, moves the left hand to upper end of the wand “‘ carried,”’ 
clasps it, and then takes the left hand with the upper end of the 
wand across to the left side, and returns it several times. 
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BOSTON LETTER. 


In the resignation of Mr. A. J. Nutter, of the Mount Vernon 
School, Boston loses one of .her long-time masters, who has been 
closely identified with the social, religious and educational interests 
of that section of the city for many years, and his associates in the 
city and suburbs wish him prosperity in the new labors upon which he 
will enter. Mr. Nutter has taught school for over forty-eight years, 
although by no means an old man. He taught at Rye, N. H., 
two years; Dover, N. H., ten years; Watertown, Maass., four years ; 
and was in 1857 elected master of the school which he now leaves 
after a continuous service of more than thirty years. The school 
was then in West Roxbury, and he came into Boston by annexation. 
In the forty-eight years of his teaching he has never left a school 
until he was offered a larger salary elsewhere, and in all that time 
he has been from school but three days, and those days were con- 
pected with the burial of his parents. Not an hour has he lost from 
sickness or from any personal, social, or business considerations. 

+ * * 

Mr. John C. Ryder, sub master of the Hugh O’Brien School, is 
receiving many congratulations upon his prompt election to the 
mastership of the Mount Vernon School. The past two years have 
added materially to the number of young men in the corps of Bos- 
ton masters. Mr. Ryder is one of the youngest of that body and 
has attained that position through a comparatively brief service in 
the city. ——Olive J. Sawyer has been appointed to the Harvard 
School; Mary Butler, to the Mount Vernon School; and E. Isabel 
Bense, to the Prince School. 

A. ©. Stockin, Harper Brcethers’ New England representative ; 
Albert 7. Ring, of the Boston masters; Lucy Wheelock, of 
Chauncy Hall kindergarten fame ; Mary E. Glidden, of the Minot 
School; Miss A. W. Peaslee, of the Dearborn; Lucina Dunbar, of 
the Stoughton School; Miss A. E. Newell, of South Boston; Mrs. 
A. A. Knight, of Exeter, N. H., were among the hundred and 
twenty who composed the New England Teachers’ Holiday Excur- 
sion to Washington that left Boston over the Old Colony road at 
3.40 p. m. of Dec, 26, under the direction of O. D Cheney & Co. 
[ had the privilege of accompanying them for several miles and a 
merry company it was. 

* * 
The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship met 
at the Old South Church, on Monday last, to listen to an address 
by Rev. C. F. Dole on ‘‘ The Trustworthy Citizen.’’ This society 
‘* means business,’’ in the language of the street, and the secretary, 
C. F. Crehore, is putting more energy, pluck, and brains into its 
management than has recently appeared in any such enterprise. 
The Society is to have a course of lectures this season, the first by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, president of the suciety, on ‘‘ The Pos- 
sible Boston.’’ Other subjects are: ‘‘The Rise of American 
Cities,’’ ‘‘ The Government of Boston,” ‘‘ Josiah. Quincy, the Great 
Mayor,” “‘ City Government in England,’’ City ‘Government in 
Germany,’’ and “‘ The True School Board.’’ The full program 
will be duly published in the newspapers. 
* * * 

Miss M. E. Lombard, who was for many years associated in the 
supervision and direction of the kindergartens of the city with Miss 
L. B. Pingree, while they were under the support of Mrs, Quincy 
Shaw, has declined the offer of the committee to remain as director 
of these schools, and the teachers of the kindergartens have united 
in presenting her a testimonial of their regard and appreciation of 
the work done by her for them and their work. 

* 


G. W. Evans, of the English High School, Boston, reported 


from a committee to draw up a plan of codperation between the 


i the opinions of those likely to have any weight. 


public library and the high schools. The points made were: (1) 
Teachers should be allowed to take four books at a time, to be 
kept four weeks; (2) scholars should be allowed to keep books 
bearing upon their studies two weeks. This is a matter of such 
importance that every effort should be made to secure prompt and 
favorable action by the proper authorities. This report was given 
at a special meeting of high school teachers of the city. 

* 
Mayor Burns, Superintendent Meleney, and Dr. H. P. Mackech- 
nie, of the committee on drawing, of Somerville, recently invited 
the citizens to view an exhibit of the work in ‘‘ Form and Draw- 
ing ’’ done in the public schools of St. Louis and Worcester. The 
exhibit of the work of the primary schools for the first three years 
showed arrangements of tablets, and drawings from the arrange- 
ments; drawings of the various solids, paper-cutting and folding; 
and modeling in clay. The work from the third year through the 
grammar and high schools progressed in the three subjects of Con- 
struction, Representation, and Decoration, the culmination of 
the first being shown by well-executed constructive drawings for 
machinery, houses, ete.; of the second, by pictures of still life, 
treated in light and shade, and water color; and of the third, by 
studies of botanical analysis in color, as adapted to design. Super- 
intendent Meleney called attention to the fact that it was an exhibit 
of a complete system from the primary to the high school, and ex- 
pressed the hope that he might sometime show as good work in all 
grades from the city of Somerville. John S. Clark, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, said that of all modern discoveries, the discovery of the child 
was the greatest, and congratulated parents upon the fact that at 
last the child is unders' , and his faculties appreciated and util- 
ized,— especially upon the fact that the activities of the child are now 
utilized in developing his mental faculties. He referted to the gen- 
eral demand made by the public, that the education furnished by 
the public schools should be of practical value, and showed the ex- 
treme practicability of an art education, and its direct bea 
upon the industries and manufactures of our country. The w 
point in most of the manufactories at present is the design, and the 
only remedy is in training our children, the men and women of 
the future, to be critics and creators of good design. Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, of Boston, declared himself to be a conservative in the 
matter of object lessons, though an advocate of art education. Our 
country has thus far been strictly utilitarian; hereafter beauty is 
to have a place in our education, and when beauty and utilitarian- 
ism go hand in hand our schools will show results of which we now 
little dream, A large number of pupils, teachers, and citizens 
examined the work and expressed themselves pleased with the 
exhibit. 

* * * 


Mr. Charles A. Lee, editor and publisher of the Pawtucket 
Gazette and Chronicle, has recently celebrated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his entrance upon newspaper life in that office. His 
editorial skill, newspaper instinct, and vigor as a publisher have 
won him distinction among his associates. The local newspaper fis 
a necessity, and men like Mr. Lee, who make them successful and 
creditable, deserve public recognition. 

WARREN WINTHROP, 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Mrs. Rice, the woman recently appointed by Mayor Hewett as a 
school commissioner, has declined the honor, giving as a reason, 
her connection with various other orgaoizations, which claim her 
entire time. She is known to be an able woman, and would no 
doubt have filled the position creditably, but ‘‘ discretion is the 
better part of valor ’’; and as the terms of Mrs. Agnew and Miss 
Dodge expire during the time in which Mr. Hugh J. Grant oceu- 
pies the position of mayor, and his views are decidedly against the 
appointment of women, Mrs. Rice would have found herself, in case 
of acceptance, in the decidedly unpleasant, not to say embarassing, 
position of being the only woman on the board, and this fact, many 
think, influenced her decision. 

It becomes apparent that when a woman is placed in a position 


having the same power as a man, she uses her power in the same 
way. Miss Dodge has proved herself a worker, and her earnest 
advocacy of manual training undoubtedly hastened its adoption, and 
deserves praise. Two schools are already fitted up with complete 
kitchens, where the girls are taught cooking, and soon eight more 
will be in readiness. 

An interesting exercise was held recently in the kitchen of the 
Greenwich Ave. School, of which Miss Elizabeth Cavannah is prin- 
cipal, the occasion being the trial of a new invention for the raising 
of bread It is curious to think how long housewives have been 
contented with the ancient mode of raising bread. Mrs. Hope, the 
cooking teacher, acknowledged the difficulties of the old way, but 
did not give implicit credence to the statement that there was an 
invention that would insure the raising of the dough every time, 
and that by means of it the entire bread-making process,—mixing, 
raising, and baking,—couvld be accomplished in five hours. How- 
ever, being not averse to progression, she consented to test it, and 
Monday’s cooking class had the honor of making the trial, which 
was thoroughly satisfactory. ‘The dough, when raised by means of 
the American B Raiser, was without the hard, tough crust, 
caused by exposure to the air, and Mrs. Hope is loud in her praises 
of the simple contrivance. 

There cannot be too much importance given to the introduction 
of sewing, as aside from the benefit to be derived by a woman from 
the skillful use of the needle, the educational advantages to the 
child cannot be overestimated. The child must think where to put 
the needle, else the bright red thread contrasting vividly with the 
white muslin causes consternation, and the little one realizes that 
haphazard will not do at this lesson, and the habit of working in a 
routine way, without any effort of the mind, receives a serious 
check. 

The beautiful samples of stitching, darning, and patching, shown 
as specimens of what is to be taught, cannot fail to inspire in the 
feminine mind a desire to acquire the accomplishment, while the 
men mentally compare them with the darns and patches of which 
they have intimate knowledge, and vote for industrial education. 
It would seem that in time we will swing back again to the good, 
old times when the mothers of families looked upon cooking and 
sewing as necessary to their daughters’ education as are reading 
and writing. But time is necessary for this new industry, in order 
to make it a success, and already every minute is filled, and parenta 
and teachers bewail the inevitable [cramming. Miss Dodge is en- 
deavoring to rolve the problem, and in a quiet way is obtaining 
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POINTS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


BY H. L. CLAPP, 
Master of George Putnam School, Boston. 


POINTS OF COMPASS AT THE NORTH POLE. 


1. By looking at a globe one can see that any direc- 
tion on the earth is south to an observer at the north 
pole, consequently there can be no east, no west, no rising 
or appearing of the sun in the east, no setting in the west, 
no points of the compass. 

One traveling from the north pole would have east on 
his left hand, and west on his right; traveling from the 
south pole he would have east on his right hand, and 
west on his left. 

TWILIGHT. 

2. The reflection and refraction of light is the cause 
of all twilight from the equator to the poles. The differ- 
ence between the length of twilight at the equator and 
that at the north pole is owing to the difference in the 
courses of the sun at those places, the course of the sun 
being perpendicular to the plsne of the observer’s horizon 
at the equator, and parallel to the plane of the observer’s 
horizon at the north pole. 

Twilight begins when the rising sun is within 18° of 
the horizon, and ends when the setting sun is 18° below 
the horizon. At the equator the sun in its daily course 
passes over 18° in one hour and twelve minutes, the long- 
est possible twilight there, at the time of the equinoxes. 
By this statement it must not be understood that twilight 
at the equator always continues that length of time, nor 
must it be aecepted, as long as there is an atmosphere at 
the equator and the laws of reflection and refraction con- 
tinue to operate, that it is dark as soon as the sun sets. 

To an observer at the north pole, on Sept. 23 the sun 
would appear circling about his horizon. It would dis- 
appear by virtue of its annual course, declining about 8° 
per month, and 18° in 67 days, the longest possible twi- 
light at the north pole, leaving other considerations out of 
the question. 

As one goes from the equator toward the north pole 
the influence of the sun’s daily course in determining the 
length of twilight is felt less and less, and that of the 
sun’s annual course more and more, the latter being 
nothing at the equator, and the former nothing at the 
north pole. 

It is often stated that there are 39 days of twilight in 
the arctic regions, no definite locality being given. Now 
the fact is that at different places in the arctic regions 
the length of twilight differs, as the days and nights do, 
these being six months long only at the poles; and if 
there can be 67 days of twilight at the north pole where 
no man has reached, the twilight of 39 days must 
be at some distance from the pole. 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(V.) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS — SUGGESTIONS WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO THE EXECUTION OF THE PLAN 
PROPOSED, 


(1) Instead of taking up all the singular forms of 
a-words before introducing plural forms, we may take up 
a singular form, and, in conjunction with it, the corres- 
ponding plural; but in either case the method will be 
precisely the same. 

(2) The teacher should constantly keep in mind the 
purpose of training the pupil to grasp whole thoughts at 
once, instead of simply following a “ piecing” process, 
however valuable analysis may be in its place. 

(3) It must not be supposed that each step represents 
one lesson, for it may be advisable to let two or three rec- 
itations pass before taking up a new step. Nor, on the 
other hand, do I mean to imply that two steps may not be 
combined in one lesson. Much will depend on the class 
which we are to deal with. The principle to guide us 
here, as in all matters of teaching, is a well-known one, 
but one not always fully realized,—enough new work to 
stimulate interest and study, and enough practice to 
serure each new point before others are introduced. 


JOURNAL C 


that they will write and speak sentences naturally, as in 


motto here. Yet I would not decry rules. They are 


supersede the concrete. 


some of the simpler and more common idioms,—e.g., poenam 
di, poenam dé Gliquo siimd, gritiam habe, hiram 


nuntio, ete. 
pupils may have a complete set of noun-forms, verb-forms, 
etc., for reference. 


additions as the pupils are able to bear them. Too much 
care cannot be taken not to increase the number of words 


work covering a review of the points previously studied, | 
and including English sentences to be translated into 


Latin, and Latin sentences to be translated into En- 


will thus be possible to vary the work from day to day. 


the first they represent the different grades of sentences : 
t 


active work of the classroom. 
(5) One special aim should be to train the pupils so 


English, without stopping each time to apply some rule. 
Habit, not rule,—the natural, not the artificial,—is our 


good in their place, but the abstract does not precede nor 


(6) At convenient points in the steps we may ‘introduce 


(7) As fast as the forms are studied they should be 


written in order in some convenient place, so that, finally, | of 


(8) The vocabulary, at first small, receives gradual 


faster than they can be readily absorbed by the pupil. This 
is the meaning of the repetition of words in successive 
sentences in some of the “steps.”” I make it a practice 
to give enough illustrations for each new word to empha- 
size it. As a matter of fact it must be repeated many 
times in succeeding practice-work in and out of the class 
to make it an efficient part of one’s vocabulary. This 
applies to the words desired for a permanent vocabulary. 
There may, of course, be a number of drifting words which 


great point is gained. 


ON THE PREPARATION AND USE OF OSTE- 
OLOGICAL MATERIAL FOR PURPOSES 
OF INSTRUCTION. 


le 
BY H. ©. BUMPUS8, OLIVET, MICH. 


No teacher of botany will deny the peculiar facilities | ai 


powers of observation, but also of the covrdinating facul- 


special enthusiasm seems to center around the prepara- 
tion, by zoblogical students, of a series of skeletons of the 
type Vertebrates, the work being voluntary. 


even a cat. 
The preparation of the fish skeleton is by no means an 


the blood which might otherwise stain the bones, and is 
also to partially free the flesh from the bones. If water 


specimens will be ruined. 


and is, moreover, in this position less likely to receive in- 
jury from careless handling. 


most careful treatment being necessary about the head 
and gills. The gills, indeed, may be removed and cleaned 


It is intended that each step shall begin with practice, 


i both, and dish 
glish. The work may be oral or written, or oat free, and in a most discouraging quantity; but the 


inv ional exercises, etc. It 
may frequently involve conversatio ’ careful use of a pair of scissors will soon clear matters up. 


emergencies call forth and take with them as they pass.| Thy name. 
If the pupil thoroughly masters a good vocabulary, a| works. 


The Declaration of Independence. 
Hill. 


<a if a strong stream of water is used, assisted by a 


bent pin. 


If, now, the partially cleaned skeleton be immersed in 
of clean water, the attached shreds and fibers will 


Preliminary cleaning being now finished, the animal 


ll steps but 
(4) The sentences given are samples. In all steps should be placed on a piece of soft pine wood, the side 


at lacks ribs being down. By the careful use of pins 


i new step. The first in each list are the 
to present the new idea in a the tail and fins may be in Way. 
strong light, while the others show how we may gradually | Little blocks of cork will assist 3 ge, oe proper po- 
combine the new idea with others presented before. sition for the ribs and ~ones of th e skull and jaws. The 
Many sentences of each grade must be employed in the|fish is now probably a sad-looking specimen, but put it 

away in a dry place, and on the morrow you will probably 
find that your first skeleton is not to be maligned after all. 


A few finishing touches will much improve matters. 


Carefully remove pins and cork, and freeing the skeleton 
from the board, spend a little time with a pair of scissors 
or a sharp knife in cleaning such places as seem unclean 


or stringy. 


If the bones now seem to be rather rough, a complete 


immersion will bring the free shreds to the bones, and a 
remounting will oceupy but a few moments. 


When finally dry, and you are satisfied with the spec- 


imen, an oblong board painted black will make a perma- 
nent stand, to which the fish may be attached by the use 


bent pins or glue. 
The preparation of the other type animals will be con- 


sidered in a subsequent number. 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.—(XIIL.) 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS-MATHEWS. 


CAPITALIZATION AND PUNCTUATION,.—AN 
OUTLIN E.*—( Continued.) 
Srxta YEAR. 
First, The use of capitals. 
(a) Begin with a capital,— 
1. Names of the Deity; as, Holy, holy, holy, Lord 


God Almighty. The Redeemer liveth. 


2. Pronouns referring to the Deity ; as, Hallowed be 
And in His name they did many wonderful 


3. Principal words naming a great historical event; as, 
The Battle of Bunker 


Second, The use of the comma. 
(a) In connection with phrases. 
1. Parenthetical phrases, i. ¢., phrases which might be 
ft out of the sentence without injuring its sense, should 


be enclosed by commas; as, Tears, like rain, clear the 
ir. In the spring, as in the autumn, nature performs 


offered by that subject for the training of not only the|countless miracles. 


2. Inverted phrases, i. ¢., phrases which do not stand 


ties. Zovlogy might be made equally instrumental in se-|in their regular place in the sentence should be separated 
curing these ends, were it not for the difficulties, or fan-| from the rest of the sentence by the comma ; as, Like rain, 
cied difficulties, in the way of properly preparing the | tears clear the air. 
material that it appear inoffensive if not attractive. A|time, nature performs countless miracles. 


As in the autumn, so in the spring- 


(6) In the compound sentence. 
1. The similar parts of a compound predicate, if long, 


dhaezcene . must be separated from each other by commas ; as, The 
e animals generally selected have been: A fish (pref-|dumb brutes toil for us, wear out their lives in our ser- 
erably a perch or bass), a salamander, a frog or a toad, al vice, and get doubtful thanks for their humble efforts. 
serpent, a small turtle, a bird (preferably a pigeon), and|One has the great boon, health, strives insanely for riches, 
some small mammal,—as a squirrel or a guinea-pig, or}|disregards the laws of nature, dies before his time. _What 
folly ! 


2. If the clauses of a compound sentence are short, or 


unpleasant task. After carefully removing, by means of |closely connected, the comma is used to separate them ; 
anne and knife, the skin and viscera, the animal is|as. It stormed, and the pienie was postponed. Spring 
thoroughly washed in warm water. This is to drive out advances, and the icy hand of winter is stayed. 


Third, The use of the semicolon. 
(a) If the clauses of a compound sentence are long, or 


too warm is used, the cartilages will drop apart and the| not closely connected, the semicolon is used to separate 

them ; as, Do not try to follow everybody’s advice ; the 

ribs, fins, gills, and | effort to please the world is always failure Fill yout 
carefally removed and thrown|mind wi : i i 

away, as the fish is most easily mounted lying on one side, vant thought; then express it freely in your own 


(6) If the clauses of a compound sentence contain 


4 commas, the semicolon must be used te them ; 
finger-nails and a dull pen-|as, A gentleman thinks a boor, 
, the fle ay De easily pressed from the bones,|only of himself. He always talks of himself : and, in 


his conceit, thinks people wish to listen. 


* The last article intended for lower grade work. was abbreviated 


separately, There will be little difficulty j : i 
in remoyi n form, and will ; 
y Moving the pers of the AMERIGAN TEACHER” in the Maren 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


In reply to Mr. R. L. Perkins (Sept. 27), F. W. S. (Oct. 4), 
Messrs. Alfred H. Evans and W. L. Hervey (Oct. 25), who have 
done me the honor to come to the defence of the grammarians 
against whom, in the JOURNAL of Sept. 13, I brought the charge 
of false syntax in respect to their construction of the two objectives 
after verbs signifying to name, make, choose, ete., 1 beg the priv- 
ilege of saying : 

I. Three of the four think that I have misapprehended or mis- 
stated the teaching of the grammarians. 

Mr. Perkins will observe that the language of my charge is not 
that the two constructions are not differentiated by the grammarians 
in any respect whatever, but that in the particular respect of both 
objectives being direct objects, all the verbs of the two classes are 
commonly held to be alike. 

F. W. S. acknowledges the protest to be pertinent as to the form 
of statement, and thinks the difference in construction of the two 
objectives should be explained in some other way. No hint, how- 
ever, is given of the nature of the needed substitute or amendment, 
and I take the liberty of suggesting that a serious attempt in this 
direction would convince him that the difficulty is not one of phrase- 
ology, but of a radical misconception of the syntax. 

Mr. Alfred H. Evans, in a thoughtful article, thinks the gram- 
marians have made a sufficiently careful distinction. He does not 
seem to be cognizant, however, of the law of grammar, which I 
must here make bold to declare, that if in the predicate of a simple 
sentence there are two nouns, one limiting the other, the limiting 
noun must be an appositive or a genitive. The direct object of 
an active transitive verb cannot be limited by a predicate noun. 
It is a prima facie impossibility, a contradiction in terms. His 
view of the other class of verbs is ex cathedra with the single ex- 
ception that his phrase “‘ internal or cognate accusative ’’ seems to 
ignore the somewhat important truth, that the internal accusative 
is generic while the cognate accusative is only specific. The latter 
is simply one of the several varieties of the former. The cognate 
is always internal. The internal, comparatively speaking, is sel- 
dom cognate. 

Mr. W. L. Hervey, justly I think, does notvraise the question of 
accurate representation on my part, but concedes the matter to be 
as charged in the indictment, and defends on the merits of the 
case. 

Il. So far from there being the slightest misapprehension of 
what the grammarians teach in regard to the two phases of the 
double objective, the fact is that no inconsiderable familiarity with 
their teaching on this subject, is the prime instigation of my pro- 
test. Iam aware that most grammarians designate one of these 
objectives as a predicate accusative. I even recollect that one em- 
inent grammarian speaks of it as ‘‘a sort of predicate accusative.’’ 

Surely it will not be denied that these two accusatives after verbs 
of naming, ete., are commonly treated under some one or other of 
the various heads, ‘‘ double accusatives,’’ ‘‘ double direct objects,’’ 
‘*second accusative with transitive verbs,”’ ‘‘ verbs taking two ac- 
cusatives of the same person or thing,’’ ‘‘ the double accusative 
after active verbs,’’ ‘‘ object and predicate accusative with transi- 
tive verbs,’’ etc., etc, Moreover is not the treatment of these two 
accusatives always given in the same breath, so to speak, and in 
immediate consecution with the discussion of the genuine double 
accusative after verbs of teaching ? And I think it will be gener- 
ally conceded that the common trend of grammatical authority on 
the subject, leads to the conclusion that both of these objectives are 
considered by grammarians in some sort of way, though ‘‘ not pre- 
cisely in the same way ’’ (as Mr. Perkins puts it), direct objectives 
of the transitive verb. 

ILL. But, however this may be, the respondents, in common with 
all grammarians, do certainly affirm that at least one of these two 
accusatives after verbs of naming, is a genuine direct object; and 
since this will serve as well for the key of the contention, I beg 
permission to join the issue by denying that either one of these 
nouns is the direct object of the verb. 

All will agree that the verbs of naming, choosing, etc., being 
active transitive verbs, take at least one genuine, direct object. 
Which one of the two so-called objects that always attend these 
verbs, is the real direct object ? If one is and the other is not, is it 
because the action of the verb is exerted more directly upon one 
than the other ? If so, upon which one ? If upon Alexander, in the 
sentence quoted, is it because Alexander is more directly affected than 
god? Indeed, does the action of the verb take direct effect upon 
either of them as separate and distinct objects? Does the action 
involved in naming Alexander a god exhaust its direct effect upon 
Alexander? Is Alexander the limit of the action? Is not the ac- 
cusative of the direct object the limit reached by the action of 
the verb? What is a predicate accusative? Can there be a 
predicate accusative without a subject accusative ? Whence 
could a predicate accusative in a simple sentence derive its 
raison d’etre except from the presence of a subject accusative in 
the same sentence ? I deny that there can be in the nature of the 
ease any such thing as a predicate accusative or objective in a sim- 
ple sentence whose verb is finite. 

Predicate nominatives there arein abundance. Butthe predicate 
accusative belongs exclusively to the infinitive proposition. It has its 
birth there and cannot exist outside of it. The predicate noun takes 
the case of the subject noun, and only an infinitive clause or proposi- 
tion can take its subject in the accusative. If god is predicate ac- 
eusative agreeing in case with Alerander, is Alexander a subject 
accusative ? Whoever affirms that god is a predicate object or ac- 
cusative, must be prepared, it seems to me, to point out the subject 
nominative, to disclose the infinitive proposition or clause, and to 
specify the direct object of the verb named. 

IV. There are two radically distinct kinds of direct objects of 
verbs, and but two One is the affected object, the outer object. 
The other is the effected object, the inner object. The former is 
directly affected by the action of the verb, but i's existence is in no 
wise the result of that action. The latter is directly effected by 
the action of the verb, and its existence is absolutely the result and 
product of that action. 

God created the universe. Here universe is the object directly af- 
fected in the act of creation, the object accomplished and brought 
into existence by the action of the verb. We call it the -inner or 
effected object, and certainly no better name could be devised. 


But note this sentence, God rules the universe. Here universe is the 
object directly affected in the act of ruling, but it is not the result 
of that act. The universe already exists. The act of ruling 
reaches to it and affects it. We call it, in happily conceived 
terms, the outer or affected object. In either case, however, note 
well that the action of the verb is direct, and that both are genuine 
direct objects, though of very different species. 

V. From this philosophical standpoint it is easy and instructive to 
note how the verbs of Class I., in the article Sf Sept 13, take two 
real direct objects. I teach the boy music. Teaching involves activ- 
ity. The faculties of the teacher’s mind are aroused and alert. 
Thought, memory, judgment, are involved. This activity is im- 
mediately directed to and exerted upon two distinct objects. The 
outer object is the mind of the person taught. His mind is reached, 
his attention is aroused and fixed, thought is awakened, judgment 
is formed, The action is direct. The inner object is the science 
of music. It is my possession. I have it within me asa part of 
my mental furniture. The same mental activity that directly af- 
fects the pupil, acts with equal directness, and at the same moment, 
upon the facts and laws of musical science stored in my mind, 
evolves them and presents them to the mind of the pupil. The 
former is the outer or affected object. The latter is the inner or 
effected object. Both are equally direct objects of the verb, and 
the sentence presents a genuine instance of the double direct object. 

VI. Now from this same philosophical standpoint do the re- 
spondents still insist that Alexander is the direct object of the verb 
named ? or that both nouns are the direct objects ? that the action 
implied in the verb directly affected Alexander? or that what 
‘*they’’ really accomplished or effected was god rather than the 
predication of Alexander's godship? If ueither is the direct ob- 
ject of named what is that direct object ? and is it an object af- 
fected or effected ? 

VII. To the questions put by Mr Evans at the close of his 
article, in regard to the sentence, Music was taught the boy, I will 
say briefly: 

1. So far as my reading extends I find no parallel in Latin or 
Greek. It is reputedly good English. Since both are equally 
direct objects the demands of the passive form of speech are fully 
met by the transfer of either to the function of subject. I know of 
no adequate scientific reason inherent in the doctrine of the direct 
object why it should not be good Latin or Greek, except that the 
inner object being created by the verb as a direct object, is limited 
by the law of its creation to the function of a direct object, and is 
not, therefore, syntactically susceptible of dislocation and transfer ; 
whereas the outer object, being purely circumstantial, existing in- 
dependently of the verb and having no intrinsic relationship with 
it, may without violence perform the function of either subject or 
object as the exigencies of speech require. It should be added, 
however, that the inner object admits of this transfer whenever it 
is necessary to the making of passive form. 

2. Boy is the direct object of was taught. The principle is that 
the action expressed by the verb teach in the active voice, is repre- 
sented as taking the form of two forces acting separately upon two 
distinct objects at the same time. The effects of these forces upon 
the two objects are independent of each other, and whatever form 
language may take to describe the application of one of the forces 
to one of the objects, no change need be wrought in the direct ap 
plication of the other force to its object, or in the form of syntax 
expressing the application. 

Apropos of this and kindred themes, I beg to say that I very much 
admired the article of Miss Leonard of Columbia, 8. C., in the 
JOURNAL of April 26. Her view was clearly and thoughtfully 
expressed, and her list of sentences, illustrating some finely graded 
relationships in syntax, was most ingeniously devised. On the 
whole her article was a most plausable plea for a broad and liberal 
treatment of English syntax. I cannot, however, in conscience 
agree with her. The tendency is already too strong in that direc- 
tion. Accuracy, preciseness of knowledge, is the very soul of 
scholarship. It is vastly more important than breadth, for it con- 
stitutes the only foundation on which can be built a culture of real 
breadth or depth. All the splendid results in grammar of modern 
philological research are the offspring of scholarly devotion to the 
truth, an insatiate thirst for the bottom facts. This is our tonic. 
Without it we die. She will also pardon me for adding the sug- 
gestion of a possibility that the difficulties of distinguishing the 
syntactical relationships in the fine list of sentences she gave us, 
vanish at the touch of an accurate and rigorous analysis. 

R, E. Brinrorp. 


DISTRACTIONS. 


One who in his youth has acquired the habits of a student, finds 
it extremely difficult to lay them aside. This may often prove an 
injury. It is not good for a man to withdraw himself entirely from 
the world. Let his books or his writing be ever so attractive, a 
certain measure of visiting is healthful. The difficulty is to draw 
the line between seclusion on the one band, and frivolity on the 
other. 

It can not be denied that there is something dreadfully demoral- 
izing in a round of calls or parties. One desires to go again, and 
soon finds himself in a round of gayeties. From these it is hard to 
extricate one’s self and settle down to sober work. Science is an 
exacting mistress, and is not content with half time. On the other 
hand, too long indulgence in the delights of reading or research 
generates an inability or unwillingness to venture into life. An 
extra inducement is necessary to get from home, and when away he 
is apt to yearn for his hermitage. Show us the happy mean be- 
tween these obligations. 

Providence, R. I. W. W. BAILey. 


“L. H. F.”’ CONCERNING VOLAPUK. 


If Professor March’s quoted allusion to Volapiik is intended as a 
slur, it is unworthy of him, and implies his ignorance of the head- 
way the language has already made. 

Volapiik, though invented in 1879, can hardly be said to have re- 
ceived recognition until 1883 or 1884. In five years it has secured 
nearly a million adherents, and is in such practical use as leaves it 
out of discussion as an experiment. The language is admitted by 
competent philologic and linguistic authority to reasonably meet the 
theoretic reqairements of an international commercial language. 

So far as I am imformed, no government requires Volapiik to be 
taught in its public schools. 

As to the “ worth while”’ of stadying Volapiik, much would de- 
pend upon the object of the study. As a means of mental disci- 
pline, the study would serve well. Probably, in a few years, the 
language wil! be available for communication with comme 
houses in all European and Oriental centers. 


The language is unlikely eyer to haye any desirable literature, 
nor was it intended to have, A. A. P, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


= —'Is the term jibrous ever properly applied to minerals ? 
Q. 3. 


— Can any one tell me if Thanksgiving was ever appointed for 
any other day of the week than Thursday ? 
Madison, Wis. Cc, L. O. 
— Will some one tell me where the stormy petrel gets its name ? 
It suggests the Latin petrea, a stone; but with that origin the 
attachment would seem fitter to sink the creature than to buoy it 
above the waves. Notes upon its general character will be gladly 
received. MIZZEN. 


— If any readers of the JOURNAL can tell me the name cf the 
author of the famous ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein,’’ which begins with the 
words, 

** Es braust ein Ruf wie Donnerhall,”’ 


I shall be gratified. 


Colorado Springs. W. T. W. 


Annie Howells is a sister of Wm. D. Howells. 

To ‘‘ Cephas.”” The number of the inhabitants of the world 
who use the English tongue is estimated at 1,000,000,000; Hindu- 
stanee, the same; while the Chinese-speaking population is twice 
as many as these combined, or about 4,000,000,000, 

In answer to ‘‘J. McA.,’’ Tongaloo, Miss., let me say that 
** Pere la Chaise ’’ is the name of the public cemetery of Paris. It 
took its name from Pere /a Chaise, confessor to Louis XITV., who 
at one time presided over a Jesuit’s establishment, which occupied 
the site where the cemetery now is. M. E, W. 


To Reader.”’ 


According to Humboldt the climate of Great St. Bernard ig 
the same as that of South Spitzbergen. Yakotsk, on the Lena 
River, Eastern Siberia, is said to be the coldest town in the world. 
The ground freezes to the depth of 600 feet, yet the place has a 
population of 5,000. In December the temperature reaches 60° 
below zero, in July, 60 above. GoopwIn. 

I write to the JOURNAL to say, that from what I bave just read 
concerning the hospice of Great St. Bernard, where every year 
thousands of travelers arrive in a freezing condition, I think it may 
be the place for which ‘‘ J. Frost ’’ inquires, but I take the liberty 
of advising him not to emigrate thither before spring ; the cool com- 
fort of Nova Scotia is better. At all events, the station noted is the 
highest in the Alps. 


Tolland, Ct. SOLSTICE, 


To ‘J. M. W.”’ The faculty at Wellesley recommend the fol- 
lowing textbooks to students preparing for that college: Merivale’s 
History of Rome, W. Smith’s History of Greece. The college text- 
books in philosophy are: Murray’s Psychology, Dewey's Psychology. 
And for reference: De Presseusée’s Study of Origin, Fairchild’s 
Moral Philosophy, Hopkins’ Outline Study of Man. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 
Simile, a comparison limited to one point. 
Metaphor, simile with the words /ike or as omitted. 
Allegory, continuous personification in the form of a story. 
Fable, short allegory. 
Avoid tautology. 
Place the adverb near the word it modifies. 
Participles must be attached to nouns. 
Rarely use the present participle. 
Do not use and which for which. 
See that who and which refer to the proper antecedent. 
Who always means and he or for he. 
Avoid chestnuts.”’ 
Never put an if upon paper without thinking well ‘‘ what you 
are about.’’ 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Alexander the Great died 323 years before the Christian era. 


The organ was invented by one Ctesibius, a barber of Alexandria, 
about 100 B. C. 


The florin, a common European coin, was first coined by the 
Florentines; hence its name. 


Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, commenced the translation of . 
the Aneid, his most pleasing production. 


The most curious book in the world is one that is neither written 
or printed. Every letter of the text is cut into the leaf, and as the 
alternate leaves are of blue paper, it is as easily read as the best 

rint. The labor required, and the patience necessary to cut each 
etter, may be imagined. The work is so perfect that it seems as 
though done by machinery, but every character was made by hand. 
The book is entitled, The Passion of Christ, and is now in a museum 
in France. 
THE THIRTEEN ORIGINAL COLONIES. 


Date. Colony. Where Founded. Founders. 
1607, Virginia, Jamestown, English. 
1613, New York, New York, Dutch. 
1620, Massachusetts, Plymouth, English. 
1623, N. Hampshire, Portsmouth, English. 
1633, Connecticut, Windsor, English. 
1634, Maryland, St. Mary’s, English. 
1636, Rhode Island, Providence, English, from Mas:. 
1638, Delaware, Wilmington, Swedes. 
1663, N. Carolina, Albermarle Sd., English. 
1664, New Jersey, Elizabethtown, English. 
1682, ennsylvania, iladel phi glish, 
1738, Georgia, Se English, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JAN, 3, 89. 


AMERICAN INnsTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION,—WHERE ? 
Do not be intense all the time in the school or out. 


LivE MEN will treat live themes at Washington, 
March 6-8. 


NasHVILLE, July 16-19, will be the great educational 
attraction of the year. 


Your conduct of a class focuses all the elements of 
your success or failure. 


Goop ORDER is as important in the schoolroom as in 
the movement of the stars. 


Bravo! The volume of proceedings of the San Fran- 
cisco meeting is ready for distribution. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS may not be as numerous next year 
as last year, but they will be more largely attended and 
more profitable to the teachers. 


New Beprorp has a fund which yields $3000 a year 
that is used in providing the schools with things that the 
committee are not required by law to furnish. 


Ir you desire a remarkable symposium on a great 
variety of unique school subjects, send for the school re- 
port of Kansas City, Mo., by Supt. J. M. Greenwood. 


NorHine so emboldens the teacher in thought, gives 
such clearness and grace to his expression, so multiplies 
resources of literary pleasure, or opens such avenues of 
suggestiveness, as to write for the literary press. 


Tue best of arrangements are being made for the 
meeting of superintendents in Washington, March 6-9. 
Teachers, as well as superintendents, should be there, if 
possible. Go before March 4 for patriotic education. 


IN one city in Massachusetts the superintendent of 
schools, the minister of the old First Church, and twenty- 
four regular teachers in the schools are taking a course in 
manual training under the principal of the manual training 
department of the high school. 


Tue Boston School Board has passed an order forbid- 
ding teachers sending pupils to the houses of absent pu- 
pils to ascertain the reasons for their absence. Quite an 
excitement has been created by a bit of sentiment regard- 
ing the moral and physical propriety of this custom, and 
the school committee have taken the above action. 


NASHVILLE is organized for a successful meeting. 
They say they will lead Chicago, and even San Francisco, 


in their welcome. Capt. W. R. Gannett is ; 
State Supt. Frank M. Smith, vice-president ; Prof. Frank 
Goodwin, secretary; Dr. George W. Price, treasurer ; 
and Chancellor W. H. Payne, Prof. W. M. Baskerville, 
Supt. Z. H. Brown, and President E. M. Crayath are on 


the executive committee. 


SUPERINTENDENT SNYDER, who succeeded Dr. Balliet 
at Reading, Pa., is carrying forward the work with a 
success that deserves very general recognition. With dis- 
cretion, ardor, and a rare personality, he has made the work 
his own, and enlisted the entire teaching force, the school 
board, and the citizens at large. On a recent Friday the 
school work of each room was on exhibition in the room 
where it was done. There were fifteen thousand visits 
to the various schoolrooms on that day, which shows how 
thoroughly interested the public is in the work of the 


schools. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT HANCOCK. 


In accepting the position of State School Commissioner 
of Ohio, Dr. John Hancock has given satisfaction to the 
educational fraternity, not only in Ohio but throughout the 
country. This state superintendency is more significant 
in Ohio than in almost any other state of the Union, and 
Dr. Hancock ranks as one of the leading educators of 
America. He is a clear thinker, a judicious educational 
legislator, and vigorous in administration. He knows the 
school work as thoroughly, the educational men as gener- 
ally, as any man East or West. Few men command the 
confidence of the leaders as uniformly and as ardently as 
he. He has assumed the duties of his office this week, 
and will devote himself to the advancement and better- 
ment of the country schools. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE DIRECTORS. 


At the Boston School Committee rooms, on Mason 
street, on Saturday, at 10.30 a. m., the directors of the 
American Institute of Instruction will decide upon the 
place of meeting for next July. There are said to be 
very tempting invitations from Bethlehem, North Conway, 
Saratoga, Fabyan’s, and the Weirs, and it is every way 
desirable that the place should be chosen that will attract 
the largest company and provide for them most satis- 
factorily. There are many things to enter into the de- 
cision, and a large number should be present. The pro- 
prietor of the Vendome,—Mr. Greenleaf,—is interested 
in having the Institute at the mountains, and will provide 
a rare feast,—at a dollar a plate,—for the directors and 
their friends, at 1 o’clock. The intention is to spend the 
afternoon in a reunion around the dinner table. Ad- 
dresses, short and crisp, are expected from many of the 
directors. Ladies are invited to this feast as well as gen- 
tlemen. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


The Leland Stanford (Jr.) University of California 
promises, so far as money and brains make it possible, to 
begin where other universities, with their wealth of ex- 
perience, now are. Ten million of dollars, to be applied 
at once, without any hampering conditions, is all that the 
most aspiring university genius could ask. Seven thou- 
sand acres, or more than ten square miles of the richest, 
best diversified Jand in America is to be the seat of a 
genuine university town. 

The central buildings are to stand in the midst of a 
plain, in which there is to be a central triangle formed by 
a continuous areade of stone, 18 feet in height, 20 feet in 
depth, and 1,700 feet in length. Opening from this 
arcade is to be a series of structures for classrooms, lecture- 
rooms, draughting-rooms, and rooms for scientific investi- 
gation and instruction. Each is to be one story high, 
airy, lighted, in most cases, from eave, « as well as on four 
sides. 

The public streets of this newly created university town 
are to have borders ten feet in width, planted with shade 
trees. All the land not needed for university purposes is 
to be made a forest of closely planted trees or shrubs, to 


|ciptes of forest oahei There is to be an arboretum 
representing all the arboreal vegetation of California and 
other regions of a similar climate. 

The echeme of instruction is most comprehensive, in- 
cluding primary and even kindergarten education. Phys- 
ical culture will be provided for in the most approved 
manner, and industrial education will be a prominent 
feature of the institution. Literature, science, art, philos- 
ophy, economics, ethics, and religion will be given every 
advantage for the highest progress. It will encourage, in 
every way, the most extensive and critical observations 
and experiments, with a view to solving industrial, scien- 
tific, and social problems. 


THAT STUPID CHILD. 


The stupid children are not numerous in any one school, 
and yet they are the torment of the average teacher's 
life. What can be done for them? What can be done 
with them? The teacher’s siccess and comfort depend 
largely upon his methods with these few. They require 
individual attention, but great care must be exercised not 
to make them uncomfortably prominent. 

The first few minutes of each recitation should be di 
rected to them unsuspectingly, through clear statements 
and attractive presentation of the main features of the 
lesson. To begin the recitation by asking questions is 
fatal to the interest and profit of the stupid child. The 
first requisite is to “ get hold of ” this child, and unless it is 
done before attempting to get a grip upon the lesson it 
will not be done at all, while if the teacher awakens the 
mind at first he may hold it through the recitation. 

Stupid children need intellectual tonic. Some teachers 
ease their consciences by administering intellectual nar- 
cotics that make them rest peacefully in their stupidity ; 
others apply a counter irritant by means of some caustic 
remark about their dullness, while still others merely fur- 
nish intellectual stimulants to make them think they 
know something, content with self-conceit. The thing 
needed is tonic. The recitation hour must not be used 
to find out how much the dull child does not know, but 
to invigorate his mind to know and do something. Such 
tonic can be furnished if the first few minutes of the reci- 
tation are given toa bright, spirited, entertaining intro- 
duction to the lesson, so directed as to make them think 
and talk to their own enjoyment. 


1888. 


The year to which we have so recently bid adieu was 
not one of many great events, and yet, educationally con- 
sidered, it will be remembered as of great interest in sev- 
eral important respects: The development of the plans 
for the Leland Stanford (Jr.) University of California 
with its princely gift of $10,000,000 ; the gift of $1,000,- 
000 by Daniel Hand of Connecticut, for educational pur- 
poses in the South; the establishment of the great Ro- 
man Catholic university at Washington; the opening of 
the Lick Observatory, with the most powerful telescope in 
the world; the development of the plans for Clarke Uni- 
versity of Worcester, with G. Stanley Hall as president ; 
the opening of the Pratt Industrial Institute of Brooklyn, 
with Walter S. Perry as art director ; the meeting of the 
National Educational Association in San Francisco, with 
entertainment never to be equalled, probably ; the experi- 
mental introduction of manual training into the public 
school system of New York City; the adoption of the 
kindergarten system by the Boston school board; the de- 
cided increase of the salaries of teachers and superintend- 
ents in several New Jersey cities; the great Boston school 
excitement; the retirement of James McCosh, D.D., LL. 
D., Litt.D., from the presidency of Princeton University, 
and the election of Prof. F. A. Patton as his successor ; 
the retirement of President Barnard from the presidency 
of Columbia College; the election of Prof. W. H. Payne, 
of pedagogical fame, to the presidency of the university 
at Nashville ; the election of Dr. B. A. Hinsdale as his 
successor in the chair of pedagogy at Ann Arbor; the re- 
tirement from the Boston School Board of George B. 
Hyde, for many years master of the Everett School; the 
death of A. Bronson Aleott, one of the most romantic 
characters in the educational history of America; the 


be carefully tended, according to the most advanced prin- 


death of Louisa M. Alcott, one of the most popular 
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writers for children in the land ; the death of Eli T. Tap- 
pan, the state commissioner of Ohio, and one of the most 
distinguished educators of the country ; the death of Ed- 
ward C. Carrigan, of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion and the Boston School Committee. 


AN IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT. 


The Department of Secondary Instruction of the Na- 
tional Educational Association is to try-an experiment 
with the Nashville meeting that deserves great success. 
Instead of making out a program of topics and inviting 
distinguished men and women to speak thereupon, instead 
of inviting such parties to’speak upon any subject they 
may elect, the committee has issued a general invitation 
to all who are interested in any subject connected with 
secondary education, to prepare a short paper and forward 
it to the committee of arrangements, who will examine all 
the papers thus presented and select for reading at the 
meeting those that promise most of profit and interest to 
the Association. 

This, in general, is the plan adopted by the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Science, and its meet- 
ings are among the mpst brilliant in the country. 
Miss Lillie J. Martin, of the Indianapolis High School, 
has been one of the leaders, we think the prime mover, in 
having this experiment tried. It is certainly very attrac- 
tive in theory, and has many elements calculated to make 
a genuine success. If in practice it can justify the theo- 
retical claims, it may establish a new policy for the Asso- 
ciation as a whole, and, if so, it will revolutionize that 
body in several particulats. 

The best department for this experiment has been 
chosen, and every effort should be made to secure a fair 
trial under the best of conditions. Every teacher in sec- 
ondary schools who has any subject in his department 
upon which he can shed light, should prepare a clear, con- 
cise, crisp paper thereupon and forward it to the commit- 
tee. It will be highly honorable to be among the num- 
ber who read papers under those circumstances, and it 
will be in no wise a reflection upon those whose papers 
are not selected. 

This experiment makes it certain in advance that there 
will be no lengthy essays, no tiresome addresses, no cranky 
explosions, no rehearsal of platitutes, no advertising of 
pet vagaries. In all these regards it must be a success, 
but whether it will attract the multitude who need the 
magnet of personality or the excitement of discussing 
“ great, timely themes ”’ is not certain. It behooves every 
one to make special effort to contribute to the success of 
the experiment. 


CHICAGO'S UNSCHOOLED CHILDREN. 


The subject of compulsory education is being thor- 
oughly agitated in Chicago, and it is likely that something 
definite will result. The Trades’ Assembly has taken up 
the subject and will secure the presentation of a bill to 
the legislature this winter looking to radical legislation. 
The Illinois Woman’s Alliance, and the High School 
Alumni Association have also been very active in urging 
this subject upon the city council and board of education. 
The present law is inoperative because of inherent def 
fects. It does not authorize any party to take the chil- 
dren from the street and put them in school; it simply 
provides a penalty for parents and guardians who do not 
send their children to school. One of the city papers 
recommends that the Humane Society make the children 
the subject of their care. 

The committee on schools of the council recommend 
the appointment by the mayor of three policemen in each 
division of the city, with instructions to enforce the law, 
in order that a test case may be made, and thus the pres- 
ent defective law be remedied. 

The board of education, however, proposes a more ef- 
fectual measure, by the drafting of a new law through 
the combined action of the high school alumni, the ladies’ 
alliance, the county and city school boards, and the coun- 
cil school committee. 

The tendency is toward the Massachusetts law, where 
the employers are fined for hiring children under school 
age, and truant officers are employed to take children 


from the streets and place them in the schools. It is 
claimed that there are 50,000 children in Chicago receiv- 
ing no school education whatever. These children are 
the idle, vicious class, who grow up to become occupants of 
our penitentiaries, brothels, and poor-houses. 

The Chicago Times not long ago called attention to 
the alarming absence of children from the public schools 
above the lowest grades. The last report of the board of 
education gives the membership of the different grades as 
follows :-— 

First year or grade, . . . 17,989 Seventh year or grade, . . 2,567 
Second year or grade, . . 13,829 Eighth year or grade, . . 1,543 
Third year or grade, . . 11,029 Ninth year orgrade,... 765 
Fourth year or grade, .. 7,655 Tenth yearorgrade,... 558 
Fifth year or grade, .. 6,346 Eleventh year or grade, . 328 
Sixth year or grade, .. 4,377 Twelfth yearor grade,.. 198 

The first four grades constitute the primary course, and 
contain 50,502 pupils, or over 75 per cent. of the entire 
number. The next four grades constitute the grammar 
department, and contain 14,833 pupils, or 22.1 per cent. 
of the whole number, while the last four grades, consti- 
tuting the high school course, contain but 1,829 pupils, or 
2.7 per cent. Of the 17,988 who enter school only 6,345 
reach the lowest of the grammar grades, and of these only 
765 reach the high schools. 

In the light of these figures the Times pertinently asks : 
“ What becomes of all these children? It will be seen 
that over ten thousand leave school each year before they 
have learned to read common words, to use a pen, or to 
compute simple numbers. They cannot read a newspaper, 
write their own names, make change, or tell how to go to 
Milwaukee. They constitute nearly two-thirds of the 
entire number who enter the public schools. It is fair to 
presume that they have completed their education. They 
may not be classed in the census tables as illiterates, as 
they can read some sentences and comprehend their 
meaning, but they are removed but one step from illiter. 
acy. They go out to swell the great multitude of igno- 
rant people who control the destinies of the nation.” 

A fact which makes the case still more serious is, that 
very many pupils in the grammar and high schools have 
not come up from the lower grades, but have either 
taken up a residence in the city for the purpose of attend- 
ing school, or live in the suburban towns and come to the 
city every day on suburban trains. 

At the age of ten or twelve, children leave the school: 
and their human tendency to deviltry soon impels them 
into the great crowd who frequent the low theaters, gather 
in mobs at the least provocation, and stand as ready prey 
for the professional labor agitator and the anarchist. 

An encouraging step has been taken by the Chicago 
Board of Education, looking to the placing of an Ameri- 
can flag in each of the principal schools. The ‘ Patriotic 
Order of the Sons of America” has volunteered to pre- 
sent the flags. It would be more encouraging still if the 
flag could be hung in every school, large or small, which 
is supported by the state. There is an education in the 
American flag which no school boy or girl can afford to 
be deprived of, and which all would inevitably receive 
if the flag were brought.more prominently to the front 
in all our school instruction. 


MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A wilder night rarely stands in the path of educational progress 
than that of last Thursday in the city of Auburn, at the opening of 
the annual meeting of this society, and yet Auburn Hall was filled 
with an audience of rare quality; and the succeeding sessions 
gained in numbers and enthusiasm to the close. 

This is the most unique of all the state associations, as its name 
indicates. Maine does not pay large salaries, has no large cities as 
other states count municipal greatness, has few superintendents and 
high-school men, and yet her annual educational gathering is one of 
the best in the country, owing largely to the fact that they are all 
interested in the success of their society, are always in attendance, 
and work together harmoniously. Bowdoin, Bates, and Colby are 
always represented, while Gorham, Farmington, and Castine always 
have leading parts on the program. 

The Society is not content with a pleasant meeting, but aims at 
permanent results. To this end, there is a report each year of a 
committee on ‘‘ What and When, How Much and How,’ in rela- 
tion to instruction in some special branch, This year there was a 
report upon the ‘‘ Teaching of History,” by Prin. G. C. Purington, 
of the Farmington Normal School; upon “‘ Geography,’’ by Rev. 
B. P. Snow, of Willard; upon “Science Teaching,’ by H. M. 
Estabrook, of Gorham ; upon “‘ Course of Study for Academies and 
Seminaries,’’ by Prin. A. F. Richardson, of Castine. 


The special success of the meeting this year was due to the energy, 


judgment, and courtesy of the president, E. W. Hall, of Water- 
ville, who commanded a wide range of talent. The Thursday 
evening lecture was by the editor of the JouRNAL or Epuca- 
TION, upon *‘ The Home, School, and Church’; and the Friday 
evening addresses, by George H. Martin, agent of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, upon ‘‘ What Our Pupils Know in En- 
glish Language When They Leave the Grammar Schools,’’ and Dr, 
C. C. Rounds, of the New Hampshire State Normal School, upon 
** School Government as a Factor in Moral Culture.’’ 

The other addresses upon the program were by Dr. Nathan W. 
Harris, who extended the welcome of the citizens in a felicitous 
speech ; Prin. W. J. Corthell, of Gorham, upon “‘ The Imaginative 
Element in History Teaching’’; Prof. Henry Johnson, of Bow- 
doin, upon ‘‘ Modern Languages in Secondary Schools”’; Prof. J. 
D. Taylor, of Colby, on “‘ Instruction in Latin in Preparatory 
Schools’’; Prof. F. E. Chapman, upon ‘‘ Music in Primary 
Schools” ; Prof. C. E. Adams, of Colby, on “‘ Physical Training in the 
Public Schools.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


The good old year is with the past ; 
O, be the new as kind !—Bryant. 

— In addition to the many public bequests of the late Oliver 
Ditson is a fund of $25,000 for poor and needy musicians. 

— A chair of temperance will be endowed by the Roman Cath- 
olic total abstinence societies in the Catholic University, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

— Jenny Lind’s monument, to be erected in London by her hus- 
band, has been completed. It isin the form of a beautiful cross, 
about ten feet high, cut from Swedish granite. 

— Philadelphia is soon to have, in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in infirmary 
for dumb animals. This is established through a bequest of the 
late Mrs. Annie W. Ryerss, who bequeathed the sum of $50,000 to 
provide a hospital for ill, aged, and injured animals. It is said 
that there is not another like institution in the world. 

— A novel gathering was that of the Eastern Puzzlers’ League, 
the representative association of American puzzlers, which has just 
held its eleventh semi-annual meeting in Philadelphia, This fra- 
ternity numbers among its members specialists in cryptology, and 
students in hieroglyphics and philology, beside many conductors cf 
puzzle departments in the various periodicals. 

— It is cause for genuine regret that a man of the ability, tact, 
and success of Supt. A. M. Edwards, of Lewiston, Me., should leave 
the profession, but it is less loss to the cause of advanced educaticn 
since he is to be the manager of the educational department of the 
Lakeside Press of Auburn, Me., a publishing company that has in 
eighteen months, under the direction of Fred H. Allen, placed itself 
among the most useful and enterprising art publishers of the coun- 
try. We prophesy for him great usefulness as an inventor and 
publisher of illustrative material for al] phases of school work. 

— Boston’s lovers of good music should attend the recital of the 
Listeman Concert Co. on Monday evening, Jan. 14, The soloisis 
for this occasion will be Miss Ellen Berg, pianist; Mr. Fredk. 8, 
Hopkins, tenor; and Mr. Bernard Listeman. Mr. Listeman will 
play the Tschaikowski Concerto, with an accompaniment, specially 
arranged for it by himself, played by the whole club. Mr. Liste- 
man is the only violinist who has ever played this, one of the 
finest concertos, in Boston, and his name carries with it the assur- 
ance that it will be finely executed. Tickets can be obtained «t 
the ‘office of the Steinway Piano Co.*by students for fifty cents, 
which is half the regular price. 
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NOTES. 

— This is the season of the year when good resolutions for the coming 
months are generally in order. Among the many that you will doubt- 
less make, do not fail to resolve that you will continue to take and read 
at least ONE good educational paper ; and not only that, but try to 
encourage others to do likewise. Such a resolution, carried out, is 


sure of bringing a rich reward. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing m 
esignations of books, as 4to, 8vo, indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the 


Harper’s Tarrp anp Fourta Reapers. (2 volumes.) 
‘New York : Harper & Brothers. Third Reader, 316 pp ; 
Fourth Reader, 420pp. 744x5. Price, Third Reader, 48 cents ; 
Fourth Reader, 60 cents. 

Every attraction,—typographical, pictorial, and educational ,— 
to which we called attention in our review of Harper's First 
and Second Readers, Sept. 20, is retained in the Third and Fourth 
Readers. These books will delight pupils and comfort teachers, 
both because of what they are and of what they are not. They are 
attractive on every page and in every feature; are full to overflow- 
ing with reading material peculiarly adapted to the child’s com- 
prehension, and cf isely the material that the teacher will be 
pleased to have read intelligently. After a careful examination of 
every page, we see no sentence that we think a pupil would wish 
omitted. 

The primal mission of a reading-book is to furnish material for 
reading, and this is here furnished skillfully and generously. The 
illustrations are not only new but original in design, —they are pictures 
of action. The child’s mind rarely appreciates a picture that is 
not suggestive of activity, and this fact been fully appreciated 
by these authors. The child’s mind also seeks variety, and the 48 
pictures in the Third Reader suggest as many different lines of ac- 
tivity in industry, character traits, and animal life. Scarcely any 
two pictures introduce the same animal or industry. It will be 
readily seen from this fact what a wealth of illustrative language 
material is here furnished. 

At the close of each lesson are the new words of that lesson, 
while at the close of the book is the entire vocabulary of the book 
not found in the First or Second Reader. The pronunciation of each 
word is indicated, and its meaning, so that the child finding a word 
that he cannot pronounce or does not understand, has simply to 
turn to the final and learn both its pronunciation and mean- 
ing. There is a full key to ‘pronunciation. There is also in the 
first part of the book complete instruction as to how to make the 
best use of each lesson. ere is for 
teacher not to get the greatest possible good for ¢ out o 
each lesson, in addition to the practice of reading. The perfect 
gradation of the lessons attracts early attention. There are enough 
selections at each advance, bothin prose and poetry, to give facility 
in that quality of work before advancing. 

There is genuine literary merit in every selection. The authors 
have exercised rare tact and taste in combining literary excellence 
with profitable material, an interesting style, and beauty of thought. 
The Third Reader is largely devoted to descriptive articles on nat- 
ural history. Another feature to which we called special attention 
in our review of the first and second books, is the insertion of 

to be memorized. 

The Fourth Reader contains every feature to which we have 
ealled attention in the Third, with this variation, that the selections 
are largely of geographical, historical, and literary value. The 
natural history readings are numerous, but of geographical signifi- 
cance. On the last pages of this Reader, in addition to the defin- 
ing and pronouncing vocabulary, and the complete instruction in 
methods of teaching each lesson, are admirable principles of good 
reading, including articulation, inflection, pitch, emphasis, and 
pauses. The selections of this book have that rarest of all rare 
qualities,—no moral but always a purpose, the authors having had 
en eye to character as well as to intellectual profit. 

Each of the books is in two parts. We wish to call especial at- 
tention to the binding, which is durable, chaste, and beautiful, 
being a brown-drab Tinen in red and black. The price of the 
books. considering the quantity, not to mention the quality, is 
remarkable. 

A Uistory or Enouanp. By the Rev. J. Franck 
Bright, D.D., Master of University College, Oxford; Late Mas- 
ter of the Modern School in Marlborough College. With Maps 
wnd Plans. New York: E. P. Datton & Co. 596 pp., 7x5. 
Price, $1.75. 

Teachers who have become acquainted with the preceding vol- 
umes of this history in four divisions, will hardly need have their 
attention called to the last of the series, which covers the period from 
1837 to 1880. Beginning with the position of the political parties, 
the consequent weakness of the government, and the many ques 
tions that awaited settlement just prior to the accession of Queen 
Victoria, the present division, to be known as ‘The Growth of 
Democracy,’’ embraces several hundred topics, until coming at last 
to treat of the condition of artisans and agriculturists, and the strik- 
ing contrast between the rich and poor, which of late years 
have prodaced so much social agitation and legislation. Its list 
of maps and plans includes China, Denmark, the Alma, Inkerman, 
Delhi, Lucknow, South Africa, Southeast of Europe, Crimea, and 
the North of India. A very full index completes its value as a 
book of reference. The size makes it convenient for reading and 

for use in schools; anything better in the way of equipment for 
teachers of English history than Dr. Bright here furnishes would 
be impossible to find. His style is that of a scholar and well-en- 
dowed historian, lucid, and free from mannerisms; his treatment 
succinct yet explicit, and adapted to win immediate confidence as 
to the reliability of his presentations. In all that is grandly sig- 
nificant of a nation’s and the world’s progress, this closing volume 
covers doubtless the most important as well as the most interesting 
and instructive portion of English history. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED, FOR USE IN THE CLASSROOMS OF 
PuBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, AND 
Business COLLEGES. By Augustin Knoflach, Corresponding 
Member of the Berlin Society for the Study of Modern Lan- 
guages ; author of ‘A Manual of the German Language,’’ 
etc. New York: University Publishing 

pp., 74x54. 

It is not too much to say that for the purposes of reading, busi- 
ness, and travel, this book gives the most concise and lucid expla- 
nation of the principles ot the German language yet produced. 
Accompanied by numerous examples and exercises, it forms a com- 
plete course of instruction by which pupils are conducted upward at 
easy grade, with the usual stumbling-blocks removed from the path. 
This, so far from implying superficialness, is intended to charac- 
terize the work as that of a teacher whose thorough experience has 
taught him to disconnect the beginners’ simple and necessary 
grammatics! rules, from formidable classifications, and an array of 
excepiious which can only burden the memory of students and re- 
tard theie progress. Thus the practical acquisition of the language 
is great'y facilitated; and by the time they reach these more serious 
obstacles, will have gained a momentam sufficient to carry them 
easily over. in the chapter on pronunciation, graded exercises are 


cises comprise a manual of conversation. Questions and directions 

designed to aid the teacher in reviewing, follow the explanations 

that are appended to each lesson. Such are some of the points of 

German Simplified, which will repay an attentive examination by 

those intrusted with the selection of textbooks. 

MacCoun’s HisroricaL GrocRarHy OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Three Wall Maps. 27 x 42inches: Discovery and Settle- 
ment, National Growth, Development of the Union. New 
York: Townsend M . Price, per set, $10. Single 
Maps, $4.00. 

Thane three charts, presenting in all 38 colored maps, represent- 
ing the discovery. settlement, national growth, and development of 
the Union, should be in every schoolroom. It is easy to say this of 
many new things, but with the present methods and spirit in school 
work we know of no one thing so thoroughly indispensable to the 
teaching of United States history and geography as these maps. 
They tell the whole story; can be seen by the class at one view ; 
are at once the best geography, best history, and best philosophy of 
the prosperity of the United States. 

The first chart, with maps of discovery and settlement, presents 
the United States in the years of 1474, 1530, 1541, 1566, 1606, 
1620, 1640, 1655, 1660, 1664, 1763, and 1775. The second chart 
on national growth presents the English, French, Spanish, and 
Mexican possessions, the United States and the O: Country in 
the years of 1755 to 1889. The third chart on the development of 
the Union presents the country in the years 1783, '87, ’90, 1800, 
710, ’30, ’51, ’61, and ’70. 


Tue Porutar Science Monruty. Vol. XXXIII. 

May to October. New York: D Appleton & Co. 

The quality and quantity, the freshness and fairness of the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly's presentation of science and sociology, ethics 
and economics, physics and philosophy, commands universal admi- 
ration, and this six month’s volume of 900 pages is the richest, 
rarest, and raciest, consideration of the problems in which progress- 
ive men are interested. The full-page illustrations are portraits of 
the scientists and physicists in which the world has the greatest in- 
terest, while the illustrated articles upon physiological peyehology, 
biology, sanitation, and mechanics are specially attractive. e 
latest things in German and French psychology receive attention. 

To give any idea of the variety of subjects treated in this volume 
would be to represent the table of contents, which occupies ten full 
pages of the volume. 


A History or Arr. By William Henry Goodyear 
B.A., lecturer in the’'Cooper Institute. New York: A. S, Barnes 
& Co. 315 pp., 34x63. Price, $3.50. 

To one who has noticed the rapid increase in the establishment 
of professorships of the history of art in American colleges, it is 
surprising that such a work has not appeared before. The many 
teachers of this subject in seminaries and schools, as well as colleges, 
will be heartily glad of an epportunity to lay aside, for a volume espe- 
cially prepared to meet their need,those cumbersome, expensive, for- 
eign textbooks which at their best are ill adapted for elementary work 
in American schools, A comprehensive and yet brief sketch of the 
subject is here given, including architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, and their relations to each other The author bas made the in- 
dex a valuable reference for the definitions of technical terms, and 
for the pronunciation of foreign words. There are 150 pages of 
illustrations, presenting 216 different subjects, and covering more 
than a score of centuries. In the 165 pages remaining, the author 
has made judicious use of brevier type, thus including more matter 
than the number of pages would indicate. 


Metuops oF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY 
ScHoois. By Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Head Master of the 
Boston Normal School. Boston: Eastern Educational Bareav. 
165 pp. Sent by mail for $1.00. 

This author has perhaps no equal in appreciative recognition of 
the adaptation of German ped to American needs. In his 
studies in Germany he familiarized himself with the details of the ap- 
plication of German methods, and became an admirer of the work of 
A. Bohme, formerly a normal school teacher in Berlin, and be here 
presents his methods thoroughly Americanized, It is a book for 
teachers, teaching them how to teach numbers. It is fully illustrated, 
clear and simple in the methods; is highly analytical, and carefully 
progressive. There is no better authority for primary teachers 
than this work. It has the best of the new and the newest of the best. 


A VitLace Tracepy. By Margaret L. Woods. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 211 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 
This is the latest issue in the Leisure Hour Series, a story of En- 

glish life, full of local color, realistic, absorbing, one that read can 

never be forgotten. ‘The characters most marked, besides the or- 
phan Annie Pontin, are her uncle and aunt, hard, ignorant, proud, 
and Jesse Williams, her lover, lately graduated from *‘ the work’ us,”’ 
but tender and true as any who are in kings’ palaces. The poor 
girl’s fortanes are sketched with rare directness, sympathy, and 
pathos; her life was a tragedy, even without the final culmination. 


Tae Germanic Constitution. By Samuel E. Turner. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

A book of about 200 pages, full of references. It treats the Ger- 
manic kingdom as the half-real Holy Roman Empire, aud seems to the 
common reader a little technical. It impresses one at the very 


upon. he analysis is careful and simple. The Periods are the 
Primitive, Merovingian, Carlovingian, First Feudal, Second Feudal, 
Reformation, Disentegration, and Dissolution. Each treats of the 
laws, the gain and loss of power, and the condition of the people. 


Winter SKETCHES FROM THE SADDLE. By a Septuag- 
enarian, John Codman. New York: G. P. Putaam’s Sons. 
205 pp., 64x5. Price, $1.00. 

These entertaining sketches are written by an ardent lover of 
** Equestrianopathy,’’ his favorite medical system for the cure of 
mental and physical ailment. The author chats familiarly of the 
horse, the saddle, the proper outfit for a gentleman on horseback, 
the rides in Westchester County, N. Y., of the road from New 
York to Boston, and the points on the Hudson. He blends per- 
sonal reminiscences, history, avd descriptions of natural scenery. It 
is a book that calls to mind the good old days of open air recrea- 
tions in the'saddle. Would they would again become the fashion, — 
North as well as South. 


Our Orner Srorixs. By Katherine Floyd 
Dava__ With illustrations by E. W. Kemble. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 147 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

The three charming stories or sketches of negro character first 
appeared years ago in the Atlantic Monthly under the assumed 
name of Olive A. Wadsworth. Her real name is now given on the 
title page. The three sketches have real merit, and we are glad to 
see them again in this permanent form. * They are entitled ‘* Our 


inserted after «ach gronp of letters, and the familiar marks used in 
peaders and dictionaries are adopted. apart, the exer- 


Phil,”’ Aunt Rosy’s Chest,” and Marty’s Various Mercies,”’ 


beginning as the work of a scholar, and something to be relied | ¢ 


SOME FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 


PrRoFEssoR WuHitNEy’s GERMAN GRAMMAR REACHES Irs 
SIXTH EDITION—OTHER BOOKS FROM HOLT & Co., ScHorn- 
HOFF, AND JENKINS. , 

When Professor Whitney, who holds the chair of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at Yale, and is also Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages, first published his German Grammar in 1869, the work ex- 
cited much comment because it was a decided departure from the 
** Ollendorf”’ type of grammars then in vogue. Books of this sort 
are best used where much time is given personally by the instructor 
to small classes, learning to speak the language being the object 
aimed at. In most schools and colleges, however, this is for the most 
part impracticable. Their circumstances and modes of instruction 
render translation and construction the means by which the most 
useful knowledge and the best discipline can be gained, the ability 
to understand the language accurately and readily being the object 
first to be attained. One who has mastered the principles of gram- 
mar, and acquired, by reading, a fair vocabulary, and a feeling for 
the right use of it, will soon learn to speak and to write, rapidly 
and well. 

That the book has been for the past twenty years a constantly 
fised and oft quoted authority, speaks volumes for its merits and 
adaptability to the endssought. In the revision preceding the sixth 
edition, recently issued, we note no fundamental changes in plan cr 
structure. Some additions and improvements have been intrce 
duced, suggested by the experience of the author or others who 
have used the work. The so-called ‘‘ New Orthography”’ of Ger- 
man words is described and everywhere introduced in brackets be- 
side the old spelling, its use not being so generally adopted as to 
render its acceptance instead of the old advisable as yet. 

A word of praise for the type must be given since it is of excep- 
tional legibility,—an important point too often disregarded in text- 
books. [New York: Henry Holt & Company. 472 pps. | 

Students of French cannot study too closely the exquisitely beau- 
tiful language and style of Lamartine which for grace, refinement, 
and finish, reminds one of our own Irving. We welcome accord- 
ingly a new volume of selected poems from this author's Premiéres et 
Nouvelles Meditations, which is published by D, C. Heath and Co. 
The volume is edited by George O. Curme, A.M., Professor of 
German and French in Cornell College, Iowa, and includes a bio- 
graphical sketch of Lamartine, and notes, together with a short 
essay upon the ‘‘General Character of French Verse,’’ by Professor 
A. Williams, of Brown University. Professor Curme announces 
himself at the outset as a most ardent admirer of the author, from 
whose poems he has arranged these studies, and the work throughout 
shows itself to’be that of an enthusiast. Occasionally this enthu- 
siasm expresses itgelf in an unfortunate simile, as when his biog- 
rapher states that the poet’s ‘‘ elastic and sympathetic feelings 
formed a spring-board that hurled him into space’’; one cannot 
always agree with the interpretation given to the poet’s thought, 
notably in the case of a passage in Les Etoiles (page 105), beginning 

De ces astres brillants, son plus sublime ouvrage ; 


and one finds, once in a while, a bad slip in the English, as in the 
introduction to the essay on French verse, where he. states that 
Lamartine added nothing in the way of improving the technical art 
of versification ‘‘ like his great contemporary Victor Hugo bas 
done.’’ These faults would be less important if the book were not 
designed for the use of students, before whose eyes always the bist 
forms of style and expression should be set. But these are trifl:s, 
and aside from them one finds much to praise in the little book. 
The selections are well made, and include some of the choicest 
Meditations, such as L’Isolement, Le Lac, Le Désespoir, Souvenir, 
Le Wallon, La Pritve, Le Crucifix, Chant d’ Amour, and others. 
The biography is good, the notes are helpful, explaining as they do 
many poetic idioms and inversions, and the interpretations of the 
poet’s thought which are offered, clear away many seeming difficul- 
ties, and aid one to obtain a truer comprehension of the meaning. 
The essay on French verse by Professor Williams contains much 
information valuable to the student. 

A recent number in Wm. R. Jenkins’ (New York) excellent 
series of Romans Choisis, is Madame Henri Greville’s charming 
story ‘‘ Perdue,’’ which is too well known to this author's Ameri- 
can readers to need praise or comment. The volume is gotten out 
in a very attractive style, and is a creditable addition to the series, 
save for the fact that the proof-reading is so faulty that one stum- 
bles over errors of a purely typographical nature on nearly every 
page, which is a serious blemish, 

Gion & Company have recently published alittle volame, with 
the modest title, German Exercises, which will be found invaluable 
to the teacher of that language, and which may be used to advan- 
tage by the intelligent student as well. It is by Mr. J. Fred Stein, 
instructor of German in the Boston High Schools, and is made up 
—e of material to translate from English into German. 

his book, like Topsy, was not made,—it ‘‘growed.’” The author, 
in the course of many years’ experience in teaching German, con- 
stantly felt the need of material of this sort suitably graded. Not 
finding what he wanted he was obliged to prepare something 
adapted to the progressive needs of his classes. In this way exer- 
cises sufficient for a German course of three or four years were 
gradually formed, and it was at the earnest request of many teachers 
of high standing who knew of this work that Mr. Stein was induced 
to ~~ these exercises. 

There are at the outset a few pages devoted to a preliminary 
statement of some facts and principles concerning construction in 
German, the rules being given in the briefest and clearest form. 
Other valuable hints will be found in the notes and vocabalaries ac- 
companying each lesson, and the notes are moreover not in the 
‘orm of references to any particular grammar, but complete in 
themselves, so that the exercises may be readily used with any text- 
book in German. The book has already been adopted for use at 
Harvard College, and it will without doubt meet the success which 
its merits deserve. JEAN KINCAID, 


TRAUMEREIEN, edited and annotated by Alphonse 
N. Van Daell, director of modern languages in the Boston High 
and Latin Schools, aad yay ony by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
in their German series, is a book to be appreciated by teachers and 
learners of that language. It consists of a hundred pages of well- 
written, easy German prose, suited either to beginners’ or inter- 
mediates’ use. Paper cover, clear print. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Choix D’Extraits de 3; edited William Price, R.A.; price, 15 
cents.——Chamisso’s edited by Sylvester Primer, Ph.D.; 
price, 25 cents. Boston: Charles H. Kilborn. 
a bovis Moments; by Edward Doyle; price, $1.00. New York: Ketcham 
The Land of Fun and Seng; by John Preston Campbell; price, $1.25. 
asterpieces—Pope, sop, nm, Coleridge, Goldsmith; i b 
Drayton? rice, BLES. New York: Fowler Wolke 4 
Under the Magnolias; by Lyman H. Denton, M.D.; price, $1.50. New 
tives lus, Ci L 10 
utarch’s Lives o mulus, Cimon, Lucullus, and $ ice, 
cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 
An Illustrated Primer; by Sarah Fuller.—Notes on the Early Training 


of Children; by Mrs. Frank jes0n.——Testa: A Book for Boys; by Paolo 
Mantegasga; translated by Ling! D. Ventura, Boston: D. ©, Heath & Uo. 
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Jan, 3, 1889. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Pror. Harris’ Fourth LECTURE BEFORE THE Boston 

UNIVERSITY — PHYSIOLOGICAL PsycHOLoey. 

The lecture began with a brief survey of the history of the doc- 
trine that the brain is the special seat of the mind, or its organ, so 
to speak. 

Galen’s History is the authority of ancient times. Galen is the 
famous physician and philosopher of Asia Minor, who flourished at 
Pergamus in the second century of the Christian era. He mentions 
Herophilus of Bythinia (300 B. C.) as the first who held the doc- 
trine that the seat of the mind is in the brain. Galen himself 
adopted the same view. LErasistratus, who lived at the court of the 
king of Syria about 300 years B. C., also distinguished between the 
sensory nerves and the motor nerves,—holding that the latter arise 
from the substance of the brain, while the former arise from the 
cerebral membranes. 

Different phases of mind came afterward to be assigned to differ- 
ent parts of the body,—the spleen was supposed to be the seat of 
hilarity and good spirits; wisdom dwelt in the heart; anger, in the 
gall; love, in the liver; vanity and boastfulness, in the lungs. 
Albertus Magnus, in the 13th century, distributed the faculties of 
the mind to the head, assigning judgment to the frontal portion, 
imagination to the middle, and memory to the posterior portion. 

In recent times the labors of Gall to establish a system of phre- 
nology gave a new impulse to study of the brain. His work on the 
brain was published in 1808. Spurzheim did much to systematize 
the conjectures of Gall. He especially elaborated the introspective 
side of phrenology, and tried to systematize the doctrines of Gall. 
While Gall named the supposed organs from the excessive manifes- 
tations of their corresponding faculties, and accordingly located the 
organs of theft, murder, pride, cunning, metaphysics, ete., Spurz- 
heim sought to define the normal function of the “ organs,’’ and 
named them respectfully, acquisitiveness, destructiveness, self- 
esteem, secretiveness, causality, etc. But the definiteness of Spurz- 
heim led to the % priori anticipation of what might be the results 
of observation and experiment. A large number of faculties, un- 
fortunately, were located under the frontal sinus. But the distin- 
guished physiologists who investigated the question of localizing the 
functions of the brain found only negative results. Longet, Magen- 
die, Flourens, Matteucci, Schiff, and others, argued that experi- 
ment shows no evidence of such localization. — 

This conclusion, however, was by-and-by contested by the emi- 
nent specialist in matters of the loss of speech and the memory of 
words, Broca, of Paris, who, in 1861, showed that in this single 
function there is some connection between aphasia and affections of 
a certain lobe inthe brain. ‘‘ The posterior third of the inferior con- 
volution of the left frontal lobe is diseased in aphasia.’’ Eckhard, 
in 1867, discovered that by removing portions of the outer layers 
of the brain, convulsive mcvements in the extremities are produced. 
Meynert, before this, had arrived at the conclusion that the front 
part of the brain is used for functions of movement, while the back 
part is used for sensory functions. 

The publication of the discoveries of Drs. G. Fritsch and E. 
Hitzig in 1870 made an epoch in the study of the brain. They 
located five centers of movement in the convolutions of the cere- 
brum. (These were all shown by the lecturer, on a map of the 
brain). The neck muscles were found to be excited to action by 
electric shocks communicated to the upper convolution of the fron- 
tal lobe of the brain. Similar application of electric stimulus to 
the upper portion of the ascending convolution of the frontal lobe 
produced movements in the fore-limbs. Movements of the lower 
limbs were produced by application of the stimulus to the ascending 
convolution of the parietal lobe opposite to the motor center just 


described. The face and eyelids moved when another center on the 
border of the lower frontal fissure was excited. The discovery of 
these five motor-centers led to further application of the same 
methods, with various results. The most distinguished discoverer 
in this line, after Drs. Fritsch and Hitzig, is Dr. David Ferrier, 
who has located fifteen motor centers in the brain of the monkey. 
He used Faradic electricity instead of the galvanic current. 

These motor centers above named are located near the fissure or 
furrow of Rolando, which extends from the top of the head directly 
over the ear downward and forward to a point two inches or so 
back of the top of the orbit of the eye. 

The motor center for the tongue and the lips is shown on the 
map of the brain (exhibited) to be just below the motor center for 
the face and eyelids, just above the fork of the Sylvian fissure, 
which is the largest and deepest of the furrows that divide the sur- 
face of the brain into lobes. This last motor center is the one 
located by Broca as connected with loss of speech, or aphasia. 
(Three kinds of aphasia.) ‘Two other motor centers are named,— 
one in the upper convolution of the tempero-sphenoidal lobe, just 
below the fissure of Sylvius, for the movement of the ears in ani- 
mals; another motor center for the eyes at the angular gyrus, sit- 
uated near the lower parietal convolution. Ss 

In 1881 Professor Exner published his investigations on the local- 
ization of functions in the cerebrum. Abandoning the method of 
excitement by means of electricity, he made a vast collection of 

ological cases. From many thousands, he selected such as were 
definite enough to throw any light on the functions of the brain. 
Less than two hundred test cases remained on which to base his 
inductions. He found that lesions of the brain in which some dis- 
turbance of function followed were, in a majority of cases, located 


experiments made with electricity on the brains of lower animals. 
The disturbances mentioned relate to the movement of the limbs of 
the body, and to that of the tongue, eyes, and face. Indirectly, it 
is inferred that such motor areas in the cortex of the cerebrum re- 
late to the formation of ideas of the body rather than directly to 
the nerves of motion. The failure of the mind to feel the limbs of 
the body would be followed by failure to move them. Munk’s 
theory is that the back portion of the brain has to do chiefly with 
sensory impressions, while the middle and lateral tions have to 
do with motor impulses, and relate to the will. The frontal por- 
tion would bave to do with voluntary attention and intellect. From 
Exner’s inductions, on the other hand, it would seem that the left 
hemisphere of the brain has more to do with motion, while the 
right hemisphere has more to do with sensibility. 

In the explanation of mental activity, physiological psychology 
holds that two of the great ganglia at the base of the brain, —namely, 
the corpora striata and the optic thalami,—have very important func- 
tions. Sensations are brought in by the sensor nerves, through the 
spinal cord, the medulla oblongata, the Pons Varolii, the cerebral 
peduncles, to the optic thalami, and from thence transmitted to 
various convolutions of the cerebrum. Deliberation on motives and 
data of sense, according to this theory, seems to use the outer cor- 
tical layer of the convolutions. When a decision of the mind is 
reached, the will transmits an outward impulse from the cortical 
layer to the other ganglion (the corpora striata), which distributes 
the motor impulse through the motor nerves to the part of the body 
that executes the volition of the will. 

Of the five great ganglia at the base of the brain, the corpora 
striata and the optic thalami alone, according to some physiologists, 
have the two important functions mentioned, —the latter codrdinatin 
the centripetal impressions brought in by the sensory nerves, cal 
the former distributing the centrifugal nerve-impulses to the mus- 
cles. But other physiologists hold that the corpora quadrigemina 
act in conjunction with the optic thalami in receiving sensory im- 
pressions, while there are cases on record in which an injury to one 
of the striate bodies produced Joss of feeling instead of motion. 

Physiology makes its most important distinction between reflex 
action and voluntary action. In reflex action the sensory nerves 
bring the perception only to the medulla oblongata (the bulb at 
the end of the spine) or to the optic thalamus. “The motor nerves 
carry back an instant impulse and the person acts without deliber- 
ation. Voluntary action on the other hand uses the great ganglia, 
the optic thalami, and corpora quadrigemina in coirdinating the 
sensory impulses and transmitting them to the cortical substance 
of the convolutions; and then again the corpora striata transmit 
the volition of the will received from the center to the organs of 
action. For a reflex action which is unconscious and involuntary 
there must be a sensor impulse proceeding from the surface of the 
body to some central organ or ganglion of nerve substance, and 
secondly there must be a motor impulse aroused into action by the 
sensor impulse that moves outward and causes action in the muscles. 
The center may be in the spinal cord or in the medulla oblongata, 
or the circuit may be completed through the optic thalami and cor- 
pora striata. Voluntary action brings into the circuit also the 
cortical substance of the convolutions. 

A discussion of the results of physiological psychology and their 
bearings, interpreted by introspective psychology, shows them to be 
not dangerous to the spiritual theory of the soul nor of such a char- 
acter as to throw any light on the real nature of the mind itself. 
The self-activity, which is the object of all introspection, is neces- 
sarily presupposed to explain life in plants and animals,—not to 
speak of mind. The plant acts on its surroundings, and laying 
hold of foreign matter strips from it its form, and then assimilates 
it or stamps upon it its own peculiar form of vegetable cell. Graft 
the cells of one plant upon another plant and they retain their own 
individuality and produce their own kind. 

In digestion the animal organism manifests the self-activity of 
the individual just as the plant does. Life is the manifestation of 
originating energy in an individual form, 

Self-activity is plainly manifest in the process of digestion common 
to plants and animals. But feeling, which is a higher manifestation 
of self-activity, does not seem to be higher because we are prone to 
look upon it as a passivity affected by external influences. Feeling 
is, however, a higher manifestation of self-activity than assimi- 
lation, because in it the soul makes for itself the form of the environ- 
ment. In digestion the soul gives its form to matter; in sensation 
it gives form to itself without matter. We do not do any violence 
to external objects in perceiving them or hearing them,—we form 
representations of them for ourselves. In the intellect the soul 
contemplates universals, forming them by self-definition. It sees 
causal energies as the essence of phenomena, and to these causal 
energies correspond the general terms of la As will, the 
soul shows its individuality and independence in the most manifest 
form. 

The soul thinks all objects as special realizations of their pro- 
ducing energies. Hence it is able to think of other possibilities for 
each reality. Other possibilities may be better than the real. 
Hence these are ideals for the living being that can feel, think, and 
act. These ideals are motives. No real is a motive. It is the 
removal of a real that is a motive. The will realizes these motives, 
and in this is a true cause again. For it was a cause in the first act 
of forming for itself ideals or motives. 

Whenever we associate spirit and matter, soul and body, mind 
and brain, we think under the form of quality,—that is to say, 
under the necessary form of external perception or thing and envi- 
ronment. Thus it happens that in physiological psychology we are 
liable to think the brain us the source and cause of mind rather 
than as an organ formed and used by mind. We suppress the idea 
of individual energy and look u the ism as self-sufficient. 
We make the effect the cause. he remedy for this is to consider 
first life in the plants, and add step by step the higher manifesta- 
tions of feeling, thought, and will. ‘This is Aristotle’s method in 
his celebrated book on the soul. 

The matter of the brain and nerves is constantly changing. The 
living, individual energy aggregates the matter, and organizes it 
into an instrument adapted for two purposes. First, it learns the 
world through the sensory nerves organized for the purpose. Sec- 
ondly, it acts upon the world through its motor nerves, organized 
to express its will. 

It is altogether incorrect to call any living organism a mechanism 
in the ordinary sense of the word; for ‘‘ mechanical’’ signifies 
external causation in opposition to immanent causation. Although 
the soul is separate from the body, it is not mechanically related to 


in that part of the brain lying near the fissure of Rolando, and that 
lesions in the left hemisphere of the brain are most likely to be fol-' 
lowed by disturbance of function. This agrees with the results of 


it, but organically. On the other hand, while the body is organic, 
the soul is not organic, but a higher form of being,—namely, a 
self-activity. The product of a self-activity is an organism. 
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First boy.— 


Second boy.— 


Third boy.— 


First boy.— 


A WINTER EXERCISE. 
|For country boys ] 


BY A PHILADELPHIA TEACHER, 


How cold it is this morning, 

How sharp the wind does blow ; 
I heard my father saying 

He thuught we’d soon have snow. 


I’m sure I hope ’tis coming, 
The air is very raw; 

A snowstorm is the prettiest 
Sight that I ever saw. 


Why don’t the fire burn faster! 
I’ll put in some more wood. 

I tell you what, the fire does 
A day like this, feel good. 


I drew my cap down clovly 
d put my mittens on; 
Then with an upturned collar 
I swiftly strode along. 


And yet my ears feel bitten, 
My fingers and my toes 
Like ice seem fast becoming, 

As also does my nose, 


But I will brave old winter 
E’en in his fiercest blasts, 
For when the storm is over 
A pleasure comes that lasts. 


Whew! but the air is biting; 
Thermometer was four 

When first I rose this morning, 
And now ’tis not mach more. 


I’m sure ‘twill soon be snowing ; 
Hurrah! but I'll be glad. 

I think the fun in snow-time 
The best fun to be had, 


I walked two miles and faced it, 
But then I did not mind ; 

Jack Frost would have a struggle 
My mittened hands to find. 


What will you do when snowdrifts 
Have covered all the way ? 

’Twill make your walk much harder ; 
Perhaps at home you'll stay. 


Third boy.— Not I. I love the snowdrifts, 


First boy.— 


Second boy.— 


How deep I do not care ; 
One can keep warm with wading 
E’en in this biting air. 


And then you see that Johnnie, 
And Luey, Fred, and Joe, 

With brother Will, come with me, 
And go the way I go. 


And when the roads are broken, 
Soon as the storm is past, 

If ’tis too deep for wading 
In the chill wintry blast, 


Then Uncle (Johnnie’s father) 
Will harness Ned and Jewel 

Into his great big wood sled, 
And bring us all to school. 


At least, he did last winter ; 
And oh! it was such fun, 

For Jewel was very frisky ; 
Ned was the steady one. 


And once, as we were going 
Fast as we could, about, 

Fred fell off in a snowdrift, 
We set up such a shout. 


I dearly love the sleighing, 
And my big brother Jack 
Has just a lovely cutter ; 
He comes and takes me back, 


You to his bells should listen, — 
The sweetest little chimes,— 

I’ve rang them just to hear them,— 
Oh! lots and lots of times. 


But best of all is sledding ; 
That is the fun for boys, 

When no one takes the trouble 
To stop their talk and noise. 


Why, once last winter Harry 
Took out his big new sled, 

And eight of us got on it,— 
That was enough, he said. 


And down the hill so icy 
It fairly flew along ; 

There was no time for shouting, 
For laughter, or for song. 


So fast the sled was speeding 
We held our breath for fear ; 
But when we reached the bottom 
We gave one rousing cheer. 


But now we like it better, 
And are no more afraid. 

I think the double decker 
The nicest sled that’s made. 


FOUR 
STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government. Introductory price, $1.50. 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN , 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal S 


—— Successors to —— 


SILVER, BOGERS, & CO., 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. | 
Principles and Practice of Morality; {INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and App ° 
By E. G. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D., 


40 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D. D., LL. D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. 


President of Brown University. A book that h student, and 
k that every teacher and educator should; 4 dard work for students and readers in Moral that every teacher, » 
oe postpaid, $1.50. Philosophy. Introductory ‘price, $1.50. reader of History should have. Introd. price, $2. 
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Fourth boy.— I know there’s fun in sledding ; 
always like to go 
And find the very deepest 
And whitest drifts of snow. 


And when the storm is over, 
Say, boys, let’s build a fort ; 
We'll roll the biggest snowballs, 
And have the best of sport. 


° And we will make some snow men, 
With bits of coal for eyes. 
Don’t tell the rest about it ; 
*T will be a good surprise. 


And now hurrah for winter, 
Come join in lively, boys; 

On such a chilling morning 
No one will mind our noise. 


And, boys, look out the window,— 
Some snowflakes white I saw ; 
The good times fast are coming. 


All,— Harrah! hurrah! hurrah! 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA, 

The annual report of State Supt. Palmer 
is full of excellent suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the schools of the state. First of all, an 
increased appropriation for the schools is asked 
for. The total expenditure for schools is a little 
more than half a million dollars a year. More 
than half of this comes from school lands, poll 
taxes, etc., while the state appropriation is but 
$250,000, an average of seventy-five cents per pu- 
pil. A bill is now before the legislature to double 
this appropriation, and some such bill will, no 
doubt, be passed this winter. Among other sug- 

tions, many of which are now embodied in bills 
before the legislature, there is one for uniform 
examination questions in all counties, one allowing 
local taxation for schools, which is now uncon- 
stitutional, one to grade the pay of teachers by 
the grade of certificates, and one for a uniform 
series of textbooks. 

Several of the leading dailies have been making a 
vigorous crusade for an advance in the appropria- 
tion. The Montgomery Advertis:r kept standing 
in its columns for several days, just before the 
legislature met, a column showing the alarming 
illiteracy in the state. The progressive element 
everywhere is awake to the fact that, if immigra- 
tion from the North is to be expected, the schools 
of the state must be improved. 


ILLINOIS, 

The Association of Principals (Chicago) had a 
lively discussion at a recent meeting over how to 
break up profanity and obscenity in our schools. 
Dr. Burroughs made an earnest speech upon the 
subject. Mr. Wescott thinks it should be the 
business of the teacher to know and control it; 
he should use his influence against it in and out of 
season. Mrs. Young, of the Skivner School, ad- 
vises care and moderation on the subject. Mr. 
Loomis, of the Wells, thinks it none of the 
teacher’s business; he would leave the subject to 
churches and the Sunday School. The discussion 
which followed was lively and interesting,--bomb- 
shells being thrown regardless of inflammable sub- 
stances. The Association this year is characterized 
by handling practical rather than theoretical sub- 
lects. Talking grammatically is this year's hobby, 
—all other things go down before it. 

Mr. Morrell, supervisor of the night schools, has 
just assured me that the work and deportment of 
the night pupils is very creditable. 1 visited them 
last week and was much impressed by the dili- 
gence of the pupils. 


IOWA, 

The longer one serves in any position the better 
he is acquainted with the work, and the more effi- 
cient service he can and will render. Life service 
has been the rule for officers in banks, railways, 
and other departments of business, and is generally 
becoming the rule in the educational profession. 
As men and women grow old in the profession, 
they become rich in experience, endeared to the 


community and revered by the young. The fol- 
lowing list embraces superintendents who have 
been longest in the service in their respective cities : 
W. W. Jamison, Keokuk, 21 years; F. M. Wit- 
ler, Muscatine, 21 years; D. W. Lewis, Washiog- 
ton, 19 years; R. G. Saunderson, Burlington, 16 
years; C. P. Rogers, Marshalltown, 14 years; A 
W. Stuart, Ottumwa, 12 years; A. Armstrong, 
Sioux City, 12 years; J. C. Yocum, Charles City, 
12 years; J. B. Young, Davenport, 10 years; M. 
F. Avy, Fort Dodge, 11 years. As principals: 
Chas. G. Kretschmer, 5th ward school, Dubuque, 
30 years; Thos. M. Irish, 3rd ward school, Du- 
buque, 21 years; W. J. Shoup, 4th ward school, 
Dubuque, 14 years; S. M. Walsh, West Dubuque 
school, 10 years; C. C. Dudley, Maquoketa, 12 
years; Mrs. R. S. Harris, West Side, Atlantic, 17 
years; Julia J. Sweet, High School, Clinton, 12 
years; Elizabeth W. Berry, Third Street School, 
Clinton, 15 years; Frank Lester, Lincoln School, 
Creston, 12 years; J. J. Nagel, Grammar School 
No. 4, Davenport, 18 years; H. F. Bushnell, 
Grammar School No. 8, Davenport, 16 years; 
Miss J. S. Thompson, Grammar School No. 9, 
Davenport, 13 years; C. W. Pinneo, Princeton, 
Lucy Curtis, State Center, 10 years; Mrs. E. E. 
Maxson, Third Ward, East Waterloo, 15 years; 
S. G. Thomas, West Hill, Burlington, 19 years; 
W. J. Samson, South Hill, Builington, 13 years; 
Wm. Hummel, South Boundary, Burlington, 19 
years; George A Miller, West Madison, Burling- 
ton, 15 years; Fred Embeck, Hibernia, Burling- 
ton, 14 years. 
MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

The number of teachers employed in the Min- 
neapolis public schools is 444. The running ex- 
penses are over $50,000 per month. 

The Red Wing Seminary has closed its fall 
term. ‘The school during the term was very pros- 
perous. ‘This is one of the leading private schools 
of the state. 

The state superintendent, in his forthcoming 
report, says: 

**The common schools, which are the essential 
and characterietic part of our echool system, have 
received invaluable aid from the state during the 
last few years, and with it they promise propor- 
tionate results. Normal schools, bigh schools, and 
state institutes are improving their teachers, and 
libraries are furnished in part by the state for 
every district.’’ 

The expenditure for schools in 1888-89 will be 
about as follows: Teachers’ wages, $1,942,665 ; 
Schoolhouses, $1,121,304; Repairs, supplies, 
ete., $432,313. The superintendent thinks that 
the state should see to it that our common schools 
are strictly American, that they are taught by per- 
sons having education and practical skill, and that 
the children be required to attend school. In his 
opinion, the county superintendent should not be 
an elective offiver. 

Number of pupils enrolled in the public schools 
of the state during the year ending July 31, 1888, 
253,894; Average daily attendance, 126,468; 
Average length of school, in months, 6.1; Num- 
ber of teachers cmployed during the year, 7,555; 
Number who have taught in the same district in 
the past three years or more, 727; Number who 
are graduates from a normal school, 571. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
State Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

C. R. Pomeroy, D. D., who bas borne an im- 
portant part in educational work in lowa and Kan- 
sas, now lives in retirement on Vashon Island, Pu- 
get Sound. He contributes valuable educational 
articles to the Seattle Post Intelligencer. 

The Post Intelligencer of Seattle is a leading 
paper in the territory. Its editor and proprietor 
is Leigh Hunt, formerly president of the lowa 
Agricultural College. Mr. Hunt came West and 
invested wisely. He is prominent in all local and 
financial measures in his city. There is room for 
more such men in Washington. 

It is reported that a Jesuit college is to be lo- 
eated in Spokane Falls. The building is to cost 
$100,000 and will accomodate 400 students. 

The Denny School, Seattle, was recently pre- 
sented with a fine piano by Colonel Denny, who 
gave the instrument in memory of his daughter, 


once a member of the school. 


. by many. 


Miss Sophia Preston of Waitsburg, and former- 
ly a wre on of Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
and recently a missionary in China, was killed in 
a late uprising of the natives. Miss Preston came 
of a missionary family and was born in some of the 
mission lands. Her tragic death is deeply mourn- 


The plan of organizing a territorial teachers’ as- 
sociation is now being discussed. By all means let 
us orgavize and keep pace with the march of edu- 
cational con ventions. 

Silas Frampton of Pennsylvania, is principal of 
the Puyallup School. There are four assistants. 
Over 1,600 pupils have been enrolled in the Ta- 
coma schools. 

Rey. C. H. Pomeroy, D.D., for nine years presi- 
dent of Collamore College, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
at one time principal of the State Normal School 
at Emporia, Kan., has settled permanently on the 
Puget Sound Chautauqua grounds on Vashon 
Island. He fills the pulpit of the First M. E. 
Chureb, Seattle. 

Fannie H. Wood is principal of the ladies’ de- 
partment of the Puget Sound Academy at Coupe- 
ville, Whidby Island. The Anna Wright Semi- 
nary, Tacoma, has about 100 students. 

Principal Ludru Royal resigned his position at 
Vancouver, finding that his business interests 
demanded his constant attention. Miss Hattie 
Reed of Council Bluffs is acting principal. 

M. L. Pratt is principal of the Astoria schools. 
He was formerly a ward principal in Portland. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The State Normal School at Fairmont opened 
for the year with a large attendance. Miss Cam- 
eron, one of Professor Sipe’s assistants, has re- 
turned from Europe where she spent a year in 
study and recreation. Miss Nellie L. Palmer, a 
noted vocalist, has taken charge of the music and 
art department, and will greatly strengthen the 
faculty. This school has a powerful influence on 
the teaching force of the state. 

Miss Josephine Greenlee, for many years in 
charge of the grammar department of the Richie 
School of Wheeling, died recently. In her work 
asa teacher she was very successful. 

Wheeling now has over 350 pupils in the German 
department of her schools. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
CONNECTICUT, 

The closing exercises of the fall term of the 
Bridgeport High School, on the 18th inst., were of 
more than usual interest. The literary program was 
largely original and the grand choruses ‘‘ The Heav - 
ens are telling,’’ and ‘‘ He, watching over Israel,’’ 
were given with fine effect by one hundred select 
voices. This school has representatives in higher 
institutions of learning, as follows: Yale Univer- 
sity, 13; Wesleyan University, 3; Boston Univer- 
sity, 1; Boston Institute of Technology, 1; Cor- 
nell University, 1; New York Dental C e, 1; 
Columbia College, 2; Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1; Wellesley College, 1; Smith College, 
3; total, 27. The pupils in the school publish a 
bright paper called The Epsilon. 

The Middletown High School sustains a loss in 
the resignation of Mr. E. M. Pickop, teacher of 
classics, Mr. Pickop goes to the Hartford High 
School at a larger salary. Mr. John M. Nichols, 
valedictorian of the class of ’85, Bates College, and 
for three years sub master in the Rochester (N. H.) 
High School, hes been elected to fill the vacancy. 
——Masie will be introduced into the schools next 
term, This subject has been wholly neglected for 
years. A especial teacher will be appointed. 


FOR ABUSE OF ALCOHOL 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. W. E. Crane, Mitchell, Dak., says: ‘It 
has proven almost a specific for this disorder; it 
checks the vomiting, restores the appetite, and, at 
the same time allays the fear of impending dissolu- 
tion, that is so common to heavy drinkers.’’ 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From December 25, to January 1, inclusive.) 


— Parliament prorogued. 

—A new Bulgarian ministry 

— Earthquake shocks felt in Spain. 

— Gladstone cordially welcomed at Naples. 

— Suicide of ex-Judge Robert A. Johnson, of 
Ohio. 

coopers are withdrawing from the 
K. of L. 

— Chicago merchants denounce the interstate 
commerce law. 

— Farewell banquet to Minister Phelps to be 
given Jan. 24. 

— Boulanger to contest another seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

— Trial trip in Delaware Bay of the new dyn- 
amite cruiser V esuvius. 

— Robbers board an east-bound Central Pacific 
train, and secure $800. 

— Four men killed at Denver, Col., by the col- 
lapse of a street trench. 

— An agent of the Thomson-Houston Electric 
Co. murdered in Mexico. 

— The legislature of Idaho taking measures to 
disfranchise the Mormons. 

— The estimated reduction of the public debt 
for December is $15,000,000. 

— It is contradicted that the United States has 
demanded of Hayti an indemnity. 

— Five thousand miles of railroad track built 
in the United States during 1888. 

— Theological professors in convention in New 
York found a national academy of theology. 

— Pressure being brought to bear to secure an 
extra session of Congress not later than April 1. 

— General Logan’s remains transferred to a 
new lot in the National Soldiers’ Heme Cemetery. 

— Another Mississippi steamboat horror, this 
time at Plaquemine, La. About twenty-four 
lives lost. 

— The governor of West Virginia has issued 
commissions of election to two Democratic con- 
gressmen elect. 

— Six thousand square miles will be added to 
the public domain in Minnesota by the opening of 
the Lake reservation. 

— In absorbing the Baltimore and Ohio Tele- 
graph Co. the Western Union managers are ac- 
cused of violating the laws ef Pennsylvania. 

— The American steamer Haytien Republic, re- 
cently seized at Port au Prince by the Haytian 
authorities, has been surrendered upon demand. 

— The Panama Canal bondholders manifest a 
generous disposition. A reorganization scheme 
being effected. The work on the canal continues. 


WINTER TOURS TO WASHINGTON 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD, 


The people of New England have never had a 
better opportunity of visiting Washington than they 
will enjoy through the medium of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company’s personally-conducted 
tours, fixed for January 16th and 30th, February 
13th, and March 13th.. The dates cover a period 
when the social and political season of the Capital 
is at its height. Congress will be im session, and 
all the departments of the Government working 
under full headway. A special train of Pullman 
sleeping cars and day coaches, leaving the Fitch- 
burg Railroad Station at 7.00 P. M., will carry 
the party through to Washington without change. 
The tickets will allow a visit of five and one half 
days in Washington, and will be sold from Bos- 
ton and principal stations on the Fitchburg Rail- 
road. For these tours three classes of tickets will 
be sold: First, a ticket covering railroad fare, 
sleeping car berth, and meals en route in both di- 
rections, hotel accommodations in Washington 
for five and half . a carriage ride in the 
oct? and a trip to Mt. Vernon will be sold at 

00; second, a ticket covering railroad fare, 
Pullman accommodations, and meals en route in 


SEE advertisement in another column, ‘‘A Rare 
Opportunity.”” The lady who has the required 
qualifications, and $500 to $1,000 to invest, may 
secure a delightful and permanent home and sat- 
isfactory income. 


both directions at $20; or third, a ticket  includ- 
ing only railway fare, and meals en route in 
directions at $14. The tickets are good for use 
ped on the tourists’ special trains in both direc- 
i ns, 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


January 1, 1889. 
THE PRICES GIVEN BELOW ARE INTRODUCTORY. 


ALLEN & CREENOUCH. Latin 


Grammar. Revised Edition. Half leather, 


20. An attempt to perfect what has proved a most excellent and satisfactory text-book. 


BALLOU. Footprints of Travel; 


or, Journeyings in Many Lands, 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. A supplementary reading book in real geography. 


BUR) . A Brief History of Greek Philosophy. 


aracterized sufficiently by the title. 


Cloth, $1.12. The work is 


CALKINS. Sharing the Profits. Paper. Retail price, 25 cents. The theory, methods, 
and results of profit sharing, based upon facts and figures of actual cases. 


EMERTON. [Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. Cloth, $1.12. 
A much needed guide to <n important and obscure period. 
CINN. Selections from Ruskin. Cloth, 40 cents ; Boards, 30 cents. In the series of 


Classics for Children. 


cOss. A Course of Bench Work in Wood, [llustrated. Cloth, 70 cents. A 
text-book for schools and colleges, embracing both study and practice. 


Paper, 10 cents. 


SHOVE. Primary Number Cards. 


mary school. 


WENTWORTH. New Geometry, 


expressly for the use of college classes. 


LOCKWOOD. Thanatopsis, and other Favorite Poems of Bryant. 
Prepared to accompany the author’s Lessons in English. 


MONTCOMERY. Benjamin Franklin, His Lire by Hi 
Cloth, 50 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. In the series of Classics for Os Poorest pament, 
MYERS. Outlines of Ancient History. [llustrated. Half } 
panion volume to the author’s Mediwval and Modern History. eather, $1.50. A com 


RUPERT. A Guide to the Study of the History and Constitutio 
United States. Cloth, 70 cents. A useful any Text-Book of U. 


In sets of 60, boxed, 25 cents. Very serviceable 


for promoting independent work and developing common sense in the children of thé pri- 


Half leather. PLANE, 75 cents. PLANE AND 


Soup, $1.25, ‘‘ A substantial improvement of a book that was already the best of its kind.’’ 
WENTWORTH. A College Algebra. Half leather, $1.50. A new book prepared 


HALE. The Arabian Nights. Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. In the 
series of Classics for Children. 

9CK WOOD. Lessons Engiioh. Cloth, $1.12. text-book for high schools, 
academies, and seminaries, em i i i 
racing language, composition, rhetoric, and literature, with 


WILLIAMS. Laboratory Manual. Boards, 25 cents. Prepared especial! 
pany the author’s lesredingtinee’ to Chemical Science. os y to accom- 

YOUNC. A General Astronomy, . Illustrated. Half leather, $2.25. A text- 
colleges and technical echools. The author’s reputation as an investigator and Never = 
guarantee of its excellence. 


Full information will be furnished on application to 


GINN & COMPANY, - - - - 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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READERS. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 


Although but a short time has elapsed since their first publication, Harper’s Readers 
have won the heartiest commendations of progressive teachers in all parts of the country. 
Within less than three months after the appearance of the first number, they were 


adopted for use in the schools of 
The State of South Caro- Rock Island, Illinois, 


lina, Moline, 
New York City, Hyde Park, sé 
Philadelphia, Elgin, 
Chicago, IIL, Monmouth, 
Quincy, Mass., Sycamore, ‘4 
Ithaca, N. Y., Urbana, 
Peoria, IIL., Kalkaska, Mich., 


Mackinac, Mich.., 
Fremont, Neb., 
Englewood, II1., 


Mason City, Iowa.., 
East Orange, N.J., 
Edinboro’, Pa. (State Nor- 


mal School), La Grange, Ill., 
Blue Island, IIL, Shelby, Mich., 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Ashley, Mich., 


East Dubuque, IIL, 
North Easton, Mass., 


Pullman, 
Jackson, Mich., 


and many other cities and towns, besides hundreds of country districts, including more 
than forty counties in the State of Michigan alone. 


OPINIONS OF EMINENT EDUCATORS. 


I have taken great interest, and found much satisfaction, in the examina- 
tion of Harper’s Readers. I am especially pleased with the recognition of 
the fact that the way to learn to read is by reading, and the way to help 
pupils and teachers in this work is to furnish something to read,—matter 
which in its adaptation, interest to pupils, progressiveness, and tendency, 
helps the pupil to love to read, to read well, and to read that worthy of being 
read * * %* %* %* * The skill and ingenuity of the plan, its 
execution, and the character of the selections and illustrations, are worthy 
of high praise—W. H. CHANDLER, Secretary of Board of Regents of Nor- 
mal Schools, State of Wisconsin. 


Every new examination of these books has raised my estimate of their 
superiority. * * * * * * The subject-matter in the stories, 
notably in the Second Reader, is genuine child literature, bright, varied, 
instructive, and elevating. I find by experiment that a child will be capti- 
vated by it at once. It seems to be just the proper food for the child mind. 
—WALTER S. PERRY, Superintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


These books were made, I believe, in accordance with the most approved 
methods of teaching reading.— C. N. KENDALL, Superintendent of Schools, 
Jackson, Michigan. 


There can be no risk in prophesying that this series ot Readers will 
speedily find a high place in the favor of both teachers and pupils). * * 
*  *  * They have been a long time in course of preparation, and 
throughout they show most excellent taste and substantial merit.—E. O. 
VaILe, ix “ Intelligence,” Chicago. 


The first striking characteristic is the large amount of reading-matter in 
each lesson, with a small number of different words. ‘“ Learn to read, by 
reading” is evidently one thought of the author. He has subordinated 
everything to the end of teaching children to read. What does not bear 


_ directly upon that is omitted. Every teacher who is contemplating a change 


of Readers should examine these new books.— GrEorGE P. Brown, 7x the 
“ Tllinots School Journal.” 


This new series of Readers should receive the careful attention of all 
teachers and school boards) * * * The lessons appear to 
be well adapted to the minds of children, and at the same time are calcu- 
lated to cultivate a taste for the best style of literature— Wm. A. Mowry, 
in “ Education,” Boston. 


An examination of these books verifies your claim of special merit, — 
Hon. J. B. THAYER, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Wisconsin, 


HARPER’S FIRST READER, 
HARPER’S SECOND READER, 208 
HARPER’S THIRD READER, 316 
HARPER’S FOURTH READER, £20 
HARPER’S FIFTH READER, SOF 


144 pages, 


Exchange Price. Introduction Price. List Price. 
15 Cents. 20 Cents. 24 Cents. 
‘6 22 rT 30 ‘6 36 ‘6 
‘6 30 ‘6 40 ‘6 48 66 
40 50 60 ‘6 
(In preparation.) 


CORRESPONDENCE with reference to books for examination, or supplies for first introduction, is 


respectfully solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


Franklin Square, 


W. H. BARNETT, 


Philadelphia Agency, 
1022 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. J. BUTTON, 
Western Agency, 


255 & 257 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York. 
A.C. STOCKIN, ° 


New England Agency, 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title Author. Publisher. Price 
The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. - : Craddock Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bos, $1.25 
Poems (2 vols.),_ - - - - - - Lazarus 2 50 
Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. Andrews 112 
The World of Cant. - - - - - 7 J 8 Ogilvie & Co, NY 50 
Masterpieces. - - - - . Drayton Fowler & Wells, y, 1 25 
Sesame and Lilies. - - - - - Ruskin John Wiley & Sons, N Y, 1 00 
Virgil’s Aneid in English Rhyme. - - Hamilton G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 25 
The Apostle of Burma. - - - - - Richards Lee & Shepard, Boston, 10 
Our Glorified. - - - Foxcroft “ 1 90 
From Lady Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. - Lydia w “ es 1 50 
Theological Essays. - - - - - utton Macmillan & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Literary Essays. - - - - Hutton 1 50 
The American Commonwealth. - - Bryce 6 00 
Madame de Sevigne. - - - . - Baissier AC McClurg & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Victor Cousin. - - - - - Simon ae “ “ “ 1 00 
Fairy and Folk Tales. - - - - - Yeats . “ “a sed 40 
Historical Tables. - - - - - Haentze Western School Supply Co, Chi, 35 
Better Times Stories. - - - a . Hayes Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 50 
Songs of Harvard. - - . - - Sleeper C W Sever, Cambridge, Mass, 1 00 
Our Recent Actors. - . - - . Marston Roberts Bros, Boston, 2 00 
Rest Awhile. - . - - - - Porter A D F Randolph & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Wyoming. - - - - - - - Ellis Porter & Coates, Phila, 1 25 
November Boughs. - - . - - Whitman David McKay, Phila, 1 25 
Astronomy Notebook. - - - . - Berneike A Lovell & Co, N Y. 40 
Her Only Brother. - - - . - Heimburg T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 25 
Life’s Possibilities. - - . - - Smith Cranston & Stowe, Cin, 1 00 
Introduction to Entomology, ° ° . Comstock J H Comstock, Ithaca. NY, 2 00 
Our Children, - - - Cornoz Cassell & Co, N Y, 1 25 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. | MISCELLANEOUS. 


Messrs. D. C. HEATH & Co. issue a pocket 
catalogue for the holiday season. Like everything 
that comes from their press, it is exquisitely done. 
There are upon this list 10 books in history, one 
of which is that marvel of pedagogical genius and 
historical philosophy, Sheldon’s General History; 
14 books in English, Hyde’s Lessons in English, 
being the most universally used of these, we sus- 
pect, as Meiklejohn’s is the most complete English 
Grammar we have seen; 14 books on science; 8 
on number teaching; 10 on geography; 26 on 
modern languages ; 3 on temperance, first of which 
is Gustafson’s Foundation of Death, the most re- 
markable book on the temperance question ever 
published ; 3 on ancient languages; 5 on manual 
training, covering the entire field; Whiting’s 
Part-Song and Chorus Book, and Marwedel’s Po- 
etry and Studies of Childhood. But the great at- 
traction of the list, from the professional stand- 
point, is the array of works on education, prom- 
inent of which are Compayre’s History of Peda- 
gogy, Compayre’s Lectures on, Teaching, Radestock’s 
Habit in Education, Rousseau’s Emile, Pestalozzi’s 
Leonard and Gertrude, Richter’s Levana, and 
Rosmini’s Method in Education, 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 


— The Treasury, for Pastor and People, enters 
upon the new year with an excellent number. 
The sermons are able and the hints to pastors and 
other Christian workers most helpful. New York : 
E. B. Treat. Price, $2.50. 


— Harper’s Weekly, issued on Dec. 26. contains 
a fine portrait of Cardinal Lavigerie, the great 
anti-slavery agitator, engraved by Charles Baude 
from a painting by Bonnat. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old Rayeiclan, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
‘ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 

Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 

also a psesive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 

and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for pepering, and 
using. Sent by mail by with s ip, 

49 Powers’ Block, 

eow 


is r, W. A. Noyvzgs, 
¥. 


— Take one—a box of Esterbrook’s popular 
steel pens when at the stationers. The price will 
be found very reasonable. 


FOR SALE, 
A school, thirty miles from New York. Excellent 
opportunity for party with limited means. 
Address G., Lock Box 19, Suffern, N. Y. 


The Listemann Concert Company 


OFFERS TO 


Schools, Colleges, 
AND 


Lecture Committees 
The Finest and Best of Musical Entertainments. 
The pergpnnel includes 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


_@, B. RONCONT, axp 
WULF FRIES. 


Address C. C. PARK YN, Manager, 178 Tremont St., 


— One day in school the teacher asked who of 
her little phical maidens could name the 
islands in Seasadbusste Bay. There was a si- 
lence, and knitting of small brows, and then a bit 
of a lady sang out triumphantly, ‘‘ ] know,—Nan- 
tacket and Martha’s Barnyard !”’ 


— Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound is the Rad- 
ical Cure for Scrofula, Caneerous Humors, 
Diphtheritic or Mineral Blood Poisoning, Rheum- 
atism, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, and Dropsy. 
All druggists keep it. 


— Doctor, mother sent me down to the shoth- 
acarypop quicker’en blazes, bub’s got the picken- 
chop and she wants a fimblthull of spollygollic in 
this din tipper, for she aia’t botagottle and the 
kintan’s got the binewitters in it. Got any ? 

— “It is the biggest thing I ever struck.’ 
What? Why the business advertised in an- 
other column by B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. If you are open to any en- 
gagement write them. They can show you a good 
thing. 

— A Sunday-school boy, upon being asked 
what made the Tower of Pisa lean, replied: ‘‘ Be- 
cause of the famine in the land.”’ 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
2 Deeem natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, an the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— A teacher who had asked a girl to purchase 
a grammar received the following note from the 
girl’s mother: ‘‘I do not desire that Mattie shall 
ingage in grammar asl prefer her to ingage in 
more yousfal studies, and can learn her to speak 
and write proper myself. I have went through 
two grammars and can’t say as they did me no 
good—I prefer Mattie to i in german an 
drawing and yokal music on the piano.’’— West- 
ern School Journal. 


—I have had catarrh for twenty years, and 
used all kinds of remedies without relief. Mr. 
Smith, druggist, of Little Falls, recommended 
Ely’s Cream Balm. The effect of the first appli- 
cation was magical, it allayed the inflammation, 
and the next morning my head was as clear as a 
bell. One bottle has done me so much good that 
I am convinced its use will effeet a permanent 
eure. It is soothing, pleasast, and easy to apply, 
and I strongly urge its use by all cellantn—Tlee 
Terry, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Apply Balm into each nostril. : 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— Santa Claus is not a myth; he is very much 
alive and has a capacity of 60,000,000 man-power 
in the United States alone. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 

Is full of useful information on Woman's Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practical character. Every 
lady should subscribe for it. ce, 50c.a year. Address 
© Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


—A girl in a Cambri 
kindergarten was selected to ‘‘show off’’ the 
merits of the school, even for mere babes, to a 
party of visitors; and was asked to count. She 
reflected credit on her home by doing it as follows : 
—**One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, jack, queen, king! ”’ 

CATARRH CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering f that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly Cvtos overs 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which’ 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a selfad. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


An Extra Number, published Dec. 2S, 1888s. 


16mo, 96 pages. Price, 15 Cents, Postpaid. 


DIALOGUES AND SCENES from the Writings of HARRIET BEECHER 


Foiks,’’ and “‘ The Minister’s Wooing.” 


STOWE, arranged by Emity WEAVER, taken from ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ *‘ Old Town 


This book offers to schools material for simple and easily effected dramatic representation; and it 
provides classes also with lively and spirited dialogue for reading exercises. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


A New Singing Book. 5 


FAIRBANK’S HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


For Schools, Colleges, Seminaries, and Institutes. 


FLEXIBLE CLOTH, 96 PACES. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Contains the best Standard Hymns and Tunes and many new ones, both American and English ; 
also many written specially for this work, with several secular songs for miscellaneous occasions. 


FAvorABLE TERMS FOR QUANTITIES. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 106--108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Col. FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal Cook County Normal and Training School, 
Chicago: ‘I am glad to see that you have published Perez’s wonderful work upon childhood, 1 shali 
do all lcan to get everybody to read it. It is a grand work.” 


teachers, $1.20; by mail, 10 cts. extra. 


have to do with the education and trainiug of children. 


The First Three Years of Childhood. 


An Exhaustive Study of the Psychology of Children. By BERNARD PEREZ. Edited and translated 
by Alice M. Christie, translator of ‘‘ Child and Child Nature,’’ with an Introduction by James 
Sully, M, A., author of ‘‘ Outlines of Psychology,’’ &c. 12mo, cloth, 324 pp. Price, $1.50; to 


This is a comprehensive treatise on the psychology of childhood, and is a practical study of the human mind, not 
full formed and equipped with knowledge, but as nearly as possible a) origine,— before habit, environment, and ed- 
ucation have asserted their sway and made their permanent modifications, The writer looks into all the phases of 
child activity. He treats exhaustively, and in bright Gallic style. of sensations, instincts, sentiments, intellectual 
tendencies, the will, the faculties of aesthetic and moral senses of young children He shows how ideas of truth 
and falsehood arise in little minds, how natural is imitation and how deep is sz. 
ment of imagination and the elaboration of new concepts through judgment, abstraction, reasoning, and other men- 
tal methods. It is a book that has been long wanted by all who are engaged in teaching, and especially by all who 


He illustrates the develop- 


This edition has a new index of special value. The book is carefully printed and elegantly and durably bound. 


E. L. KELLOGG & Educational Publishers, { 157 Wabash “Avenue, CHICAGO. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


— 


WANTED, 


In a large coleme in a California city, a gentleman, 
an experienced teacher of Composition, Rhetoric, 
and Elocution; and if he can instruct in short-hand, 
type-writing, and the ordinary branches taught in 
commercial colleges, all the better. 
Apply immediately to 
. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable School Property and prosperous School, 
located in a pleasant Western town. Said property 
includes building and school furniture, which cost 
nearly $12,000, but is now offered for 3,300; without 
the furniture, for $2,500. Possession given Jan. 1, 
1889. There are now on the ground 100 students. 


d| The sale made necessary by pressing outside busi- 


ness. Apply to‘ HIR. ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class mmar school ves? near Boston, 
candidates who have been thoroughly trained and 


who can be seen at work in their own schools. 
Salary, $500. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Ladies College, in the South, a practi- 
cal Housekeeper, who is also capable of teaching 
cooking. Salary, $300 and home, and extrg pay for 
teaching. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Jan. 7, 1889. a first-class lady teacher of Art, in a 
Western University, It is an excellent opening for 


the well-qualified teachers. Apply to 
HIRAM T, M r, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., 


WANTED, 


In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
and competent man to take charge of the depart- 
ment of Rgstoet Culture. The candidate must be a 
to ORCUTT, Manage 
pply r, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class N. E. Academy, Jan. 3, 1889, a native 
lady teacher of French. She must be testant, and 
well qualified to teach her own language by the 
natural method. A good salary for small amount of 


work.. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


A HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 


To teach the Sciences and Higher English branches, 
is wanted immediately, in a pleasant Montana city. 
Salary, $90 to tw ay month, Also principal for 
high school in Nev: ;_ Salary ses 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
ucation, 


or care of HinaM Oxcurr, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


dressed stam envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 
WarrenSt.,N.Y. will receive the recipe free of charge. 


ot 


YOUNG MAN, 


If well qualified to teach the Evglish branches, and 
you have afew hundred dollars to invest, we can di- 
rect you to the principal of a well established Busi- 
ness College in the State of Néw York, who wants you 
asapartner, Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


A lady Principal of a well established and popular 
private school, near a large New England city, de- 
siring to enlarge her school and increase its useful- 
ness and profit, desires a lady associate, who has 
some money to invest and who is especially qualified 
to teach the Modern Languages and Latin. Profits 
at present average about $3.000 per annum. For full 
particuiars enquire of 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 


““Golleges and Schools. 


IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 


catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ing wing. 

For circular and further pastioutars apply at the 

school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. Bostan. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars, address Seine’ 
ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
principal, A. G. yon. adr 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 
‘Ladies only. Wor catalogues, address the 
D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


Principal, 
NORMAL WESTYIELD, Mass. 
For Catalogues address 


J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


THOos. P. SIMPSO: iN, Wash D.C. 
Patents *: atherneg’s fee until Patent obtained. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner's Magazine, for January, opens the 

ird year of its successful existence with the 
promise for 1889 of an even greater variety in its 
contents than before. Groups of articles on art, 
literature, and criticism, railways, electricity and 
fishing, will be among the interesting features. 
E. H. and E. W. Blashfield contribute the leading 
article to this number, entitled ‘* Castle Life iu 
the Middle Ages,’’ which is abundantly illus- 
trated. The Railway Series is continued with a 
lucid explanation of Railway Management’ 
from an official point of view, by mB 
Alexander, president of the Central Railroad ot 
Georgia. The Invalid’s World” is a sympa- 
thetic sketch of the bright side of invalidism, by 
A. B. Ward, whose recent article on ‘‘ Hospital! 
Life’ was so much appreciated. Dr. George P. 
Fisher, of Yale, in **‘ The Ethics of Controversy,’’ 
discusses in a popular way ‘‘ the rules of civilized 
and Christian conduct in the struggles of world 
warriors,’ illustrating his points with anecdotes of 
famous debaters. Among other contributors to 
the number are William Elliot Griffis, who writs 
of ‘‘ Japanese Art Symbuls,’’ Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and W. C. Brownell. 
‘The final paper in each number which was last 
year written by Mr. Stevenson will this year be 
contributed by a number of eminent writers. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich writes the first of the series. 


* * Odd Sticks and Certain Reflections Concerning 


Them.”’ There are poems by Edith M. Thomas 
Richard Hovey, Louise Chandler Moulton, and 
H. S. Sanford, Je. New York: Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons. Price $3.00 a year. 


— Two articles in Harper’s Magazine, for Ja - 
uary, are sure to provoke discussion: ‘‘ The Clergy 
and the Times,’’ by Arechdcacon Mackay-Smith 


treats of the important question of how the 
churches are affected by present tendencies. The 
other is a valuable essay by Commissioner Mac- 
Carthy of Dublin, upon ‘‘ Manufacturing In- 
dustry in Ireland.’’ The important literary feat- 
ures of the number are Gen. Lew Wallace’s 
powerful historical drama, ‘‘Commodus,”’ illus- 
trated by J. R. Weguelin, in his best manner, 
and the first installment of Constance Fenimore 
Woolsun’s new novel, ‘‘ Jupiter Lights,’’ which 
promises to be a substantial advance even upon 
her former works. F.C. Beach, Ph.B., ex-Pres- 
ident of the Society of Amateur Photographers, 
New York City, writes an interesting paper upon 
‘* Modern Amateur Photography.’ ** Russian 
Bronzes,’’ by Olarenee Cook, is prefaced by a 
valuable characterization of Russian art as a whole. 
No one will be disappointed in Charles Dudley 
Warner’s ‘‘Comments on Kentucky,’’ which is 
one of the most entertaining of his papers on the 
West. Professor Hill of Harvard has a pleasing 
essay on ‘‘ Colloquial English.’’ There is also 
much good poetry and several short articles in a 
lighter vein. There is always a pleasarable sense 
of anticipation in turning to the editorial 

ment, for George William Curtis, William D 
Howells, and Charles Dudley Warner could not 
fail to contribute something of interest and value. 
In this issue they fully sustain their reputation. 


— The leading feature of Our Day, for Decem- 
ber, is the ‘‘ Symposium on Inspiration’’ (contin- 
ued from the June number), to which Bishop Hunt- 
ington, President Warren, Ex-President Hamlin, 
President Cummings, and Doctors Strong, Good- 
win, Alden, Deems, Townsend, and Dorchester 
contributed. (cher papers are ‘‘ The Future of 
English-Speaking Races,’’ by Hon. William E. 
Gladstone; ‘‘ The Result of the Presidential 
Election,’”? by Hon. Neal Dow; ‘‘ Textbooks 
Mutilated by Jesuits,’’ by Doctors Dunn and 
Townsend; ‘‘ Berlin Addresses to Students,’’ by 
Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg; ‘‘ The Last Ap 
in Theology,’’ by William Russell Scarritt. he 
department devoted to ‘‘ Woman’s Work for 
Woman,” contains extracts from the ad 
before the fifteenth annual meeting of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, New 
York, Oct 19-23. Among the many attractions 
which the publishers of Our Day offer for 1889 is 
a serial in reply to Robert Elsmere by Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Parker, and a symposium on ‘‘ What 
Books have most Influenced Your Personal Faith 
and Practice,’’ by eminent divines. Our Day in- 
tends to champion the cause of the people, and 
yet to be a Record and Review, not so much of 
public opinion as of expert opinion, in the chief 
fields of criticism and progress. Published by Our 
Day Publishing Co., Boston. Price, $2.00 a year. 


— The December number of The Sanitarian 
contributes to current literature several sterling 
papers on topics that have vital interest. ‘‘ Yel- 
low Fever and its Habitudes and the Fallacies of 
Personal Quarantine,’’ are treated by the editor, 
A. N. Bell, M.D. §, S. Kilvington, M.D., presi- 
dent of the Board of Health of Minneapolis, dis- 
cusses ‘* Garbage Furnaces and the Destruction of 
Organic Matter by Fire.’ The need of ‘‘ Burial 
Retorm”’ is ably presented by J. Neville Porter. 
An intensely interesting report is that on *‘ Ex- 
cessive Emigration and the Unsanitary Condition 
of Emigrant Ships,’’ which was read before the 


A. P. H. Association, at their meeting in Novem-| y 


ber. The “‘ Editor’s Table’’ is largely given up 
to a report of the meeting of the American Public 
Health iation, recently held at Minneapolis, 
and the Ohio Sanitary Association, while the 
other departments are filled with valuable matter. 
A glance at the index to this volume discloses a 
grand list of articles on most important subjects, 
treated by distinguished writers. The Sani- 
farian is devoted entirely to the promotion of 

art and science of sanitation, mentally 
and physically, in all their relations,—in short, 


A FAIR SAMPLE OF 
40 SWORN CASES 


OF THE VALUE OF 


ra) 
CMpow™ 


THE RADICAL BLOOD PURIFIER. 
DIPHTHERIA. SCROFULA. 


Miss Lena Judkins, a daughter (17 years old) 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. 0. Judkins, ston St., 
Lynn, CURED by Dr. Lougee’s Vitalizing 
Compound of very severe case of Scrofula, 
with Malignant Ulcers of eight years’ standing, 
after 11 Physicians had failed, most @ miracle. 
Now in perfect health. Sworn to before 

Eaeuon HALL, Justice of the Peace. 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Miss Mary Etta Leighton, adanghter ge yrs. old 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison G. Leighton, 6 Bickfo 
Court, Lynn, CURED by Lougee's Vitalizing Com- 
poas of a deep seated Scrofulous Humor, with 
eruptions, which had baffled eight phy- 
sicians and the combined forces of two prominent 
hospitals. Perfectly cured and without a blemish. 


t 
CALVIN'E. TUTTLE, Justice of the Peace. 
Send for circular of 40 Sworn cases. They are 
solid facts and carry conviction. 


DR. LOUCEE’S 


VITALIZINC COMPOUND. 


is absolutely the greatest known Remedy for 
the Radical cure of Scrofula, Cancerous Hu- 
mors, Diphtheritic or Mineral Blood-Poison- 
ing, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Dropsy and 
Liver Complaint. 
$1. per Bottle (6 fer 5). At Draggists. 
Lougee Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 


to everything otive of or in conflict with 
health, with the purpose of rendering sanita- 


tion a theme of study and universally 
« New York: The American News Co. 
erms, $4.00. 


— The January Atlantic presents a charming 
variety of excellent articles. For sterling contri- 
butions ‘to political and social science there are 
Difficult Problem in Politics,’ by Frank 
Gaylord Cook, the problem being how to attain 
** uniform legislation ’’ throughout the Union, and 
one of Lillie Chace Wyman’s ‘‘ Studies of Factory 
Life,’’ this time of the relation of ‘‘ The American 
and the Mill.’’ Professor Shaler, of Harvard 
University, considers ‘‘ The Athletic Problem in 
Edueation.’’ There is a paper by Philip Dymond 
on ‘* Von Moltke’s Characteristics,’’ one on 
‘*Washington’s Great Campaign of 1776,’ by 
John Fiske; a story b t Deland, author 
of John Ward, Preacher, entitled “‘ Mr. Tommy 
Dove’’; F. Hopkinson Smith characteristically 
describes a ‘‘ Palm Sunday in Puebla de los An- 
geles’’; Mr. James’ new novel, ‘‘ The Tragic 
Muse,’’ opens the number most worthily, and the 
installment of ‘‘ Passe Rosa,’’ A. S. Hardy’s 

ise ndler Moulton an ers, 
and careful reviews of the newest books close this 
interesting and admirable number. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— With the December number The Writer 
(Boston) closes its second volume. The magazine 
is full of practical hints and helps for all who 
write for publication, and young writers especially 
will find it an invaluable counsellor and friend. 
So successful has The Writer been that its pub- 
lisher announces a companion magazine, The 
Author, the publication of which will begin in 
January. hile The Writer will be made up 
wholly of original matter, as heretofore, The 
Author will admit both original and selected 
articles on literary work, and it will present each 
month summaries of the literary articles printed 
in the periodicals of the world. The two maga- 
magazine, covering every department of literary 
work. The price of either will be one dollar a 
or ten cents a namber. Address: The Writer, 
Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Sanitarian, for December; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: The American News Co 

Seribner’s Magazine, for January; terms, $3.00 4 year. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sous. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for January; terms, $4.00 a 
ear. Boston: Houghtoa, Miffliu, & Co. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, for January; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Treasury for Pastor and People, for January; 
terms, $2.50 a year. 

terms, $3.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: tern ucational Bureau. 

F in. for J y; terms, #1.00ayear, York, 


The F 
Pa.: W. H. Shelley. 

The Helectic, for January; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: . Pelton. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for January ; terms, 
$5 00a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, for December; 
te ear. Boston: D. rep Co. 


QGeachers 


alaencies. 


SPECIALISTS 


Felnting, Crayoning, French, German, Italian, 8 
pe-Wii 


agency. 


nations of them. 


we want to find and keep where we can get at them is 
as long as they live. 


such ateacher? Then write without 
THE SCH 


We have teachers who underscore them and sa: 
when we are called upon to recommend of our own knowledge a teacher in any 0 
difficult to convince ourselves the candidate is Mey | proficient. 
he few real teachers, who not only know but can make others 
know; who are interested not only in the subject matter but in the minds of their pupils ; who do not de all the 
talking and performing themselves, but who make their pupils talk and 
bition at the end of the term, but a solidly grounded love for the work that shall be a motive power in their pupils 
Are such specialists plentiful? We don’t find them so. And 
that if they would register with :us we could do well both by them and by the schools that apply to us. 


Do not realize the importance of being enrolled in a wide-reaching teachers’ 
There are places and 
the following subjects: Elocution, Vocal Music, Instrumental Music, Draw 
ish, Physics, Chemistr 
ting, Short-Hand, etc. We have had calis for every one of these 8 


es for those who can teach well ~ J of 

Geology, Penmanship, Book-heeping, 

ngly, and for almost all possible combi- 

about teaching them, but we find 

these departments that it is often 


somethin, 


There are dabblers in every subject, but what 


perform; who have in mind not an exhi- 


et we know there are sueh and 
Are you 


L BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


Facts! Facts! Facts 


not care a cent for theories and flattering promises. 


results ? Does the Moter do anyt 


the same in these letters. 


and not a wheel-barrow,—even though the wheel- 
Send postal for circulars to 
TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


BRANCHES : { 


He wan 
~ fellow,’’ his intentions oy be all right, — but is there any power there that actually accomplishes 
ing ? Does the Agency fill any places? If it cannot show places that 
it has filled what do we care for its denunciations of other systems and its high 
want to patronize an Agency that fills places, — not a half dozen or a score, but 
has a teacher with an Agency which can show only 20 or 30 places it has filled, and keeps on advertising for 
candidates and filling its list with hundreds of teachers. 
Send for our circulars and read extracts from letters of teachers not teachers who are trying to flatter 
and coax us into helping them, — but from teachers who have secured places through us and ac 
These, and these only, are THE FAC 
determining what Agency to select to represent you. Take the FAST EXPR 


It’s a very easy matter to theorize, and show why 
you have the very best Teachers’ Agency in exist- 
ance. One can easily demonstrate why and how 
® his planis the best. But the shrewd teacher does 


to know the RESULTS. A man may be 


raises of itsown ? We 
undreds. What chance 


nowledge 
into account when 
that “‘ gets there,” 


S worth takin 


w is cheaper. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


P. 0, Box 1069 New York City, and 
German American Bank Buil 


ug, St. Paul, Minn. 


OME VACANCIES 


Normal, Platteville, Wis.; Supts. at Shullsburg, 
Wadena, Minn., Madison, Dak.; Assists. Hi 
Monroeville, Ohio, Dixon, lll. ; Teachers of 

Tenn. Soren grace teachers in public schools 
vacaneies filled by us. More cannot be given fi 


work. ~ 
Address 


Prof. Political Economy, Univ. of Colorado; 

matics, Amity College; Prof. Ancient Language 

8., 

School, Bedford, lowa, Rockf 
rt and Music in Seare 

Menominee, Mich. 

‘or want of space. Send for circulars and learn more of our 


RECENTLY FILLED By Tar SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BUREAU at ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL. 


Prof. Science, Illinois Wesleyan Univ.; Prof. Mathe- 
8, Wheaton College; four members of Faculty, State 
Richland Centre, Wis., Elmhurst, Ill., Leipsic, Ohio, 
ord, Ill., two in Tuscola, Il., 
College, Ark.; Music. White Pine, 
ese are only A FEW of the many 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Kimhurst, (11. 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 
w. 


KERR, 


U Mion EACHERS’ 


8 lies Teach 
with Positions, 


16 Astor Place, 


GENCY, 


Send sta f 
Manual and Blanks, 


NEW YORK. 


1 
RANSOM BRIDGE, Ma 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL 


‘OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
~ The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio 10 Tremont St., Boston. 


Western Office, 48 W. T 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, M 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Piace, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Stree, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


s 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.) 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclene, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
Mra. A. D. CULVE 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. . 


Churches. 
to 


American Teachers Bureau, 
ST. LOUIS. ——13th Year. 


TEACHERS WANT 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 

Teachers’ Agency 
Introducés to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, an 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 

Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 

AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
SOUTHERN 
AND 


school Agenc | 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
stration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with ew 

Miss RANNIE 8. RROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888, MT. STERLING, Ky. 


and selling school property has been such 
business. See advertisements in current 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUGATION 


Has never had so many calls, or placed so many teachers in desirable positivns, at 
this season of the year, as during the last few weeks. Our success in securing partners 


as to greatly increase this branch of ‘our 
numbers of the Jounnau. Now is the 


time to register for accidental and regular vacancies in every department of school 
work. Forms and circulars free. No charge to School Officers. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manaaer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


00 
for’ December; $200 a year. Boston: Our 
Day Publishing Co. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Position, 


} 
QD wt, 
| 
= 
“4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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16 JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX1X.—No. 1. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 


GERMAN GRAMMAR, 


With Appendices, Exercises in Composition, and Vocabularies. 
BY — 
W-H. VAN DER S™ISSEN, ™.A., 


Lecturer in German, University College, 
Toronto. 


A practical and strictly progressive work, with many new and valuable features, arranged for 
either elementary or classes. 


-~ 


JUST ISSUED: 


W. FRASER, B.A., 


Late French and German Master, Upper 


AND 
Canada College. 


Introduction Price, $1.25. 
se Specimen copies mailed to teachers for examination at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San EF'rancisco.- 


A SUPERBE BOOE. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
The Leading Characteristics of this Beautiful Work are: 


Well-considered and well-written Text ; Logical Division into Periods ; a Suggestive Method ; 
the Insertion of Topical Analyses for Review, as well as a full set of Questions on Text and Maps ; 
Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps ; Beautiful Illustrations ; Superior Mechanical Execution ; a 


Low Pri 
"A prominent teacher says: ‘‘It is the best equipped school’ book ever issued in the United 
States.’’ 
. PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. 


Publishers, 


122 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


| MUSICAL GIFTS. 
TORY OF ART. B mM. HENRY G 

of the Metropolitan-Museum of Art A valuable of permanent value is a Musi 

and present Lecturer by appointment in the/ nook filled choice Vocal and Instrumen 

Cooper Iustitute, Se Grown ove, cloth, 217 Music, as: 

Dlustrations. Price, postpels, Piano Classics. Classic Tenor Songs. 
HALE’S LIGHTS-OF TWO CENTURIES.| Classical Pianist. Song Classics. 
FIFTY BRIEF BIOGRAPHICALSKETCHES, with} Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 

Portraits of Distinguished ane Song Classics for Low Voice. 

Sculptors, Poets, abd Beno: | Six elegant books of exceptional high musical charac- 

HALE, D.D. One volume, cloth. logs ppt 

Bache $1, boards; $2, cloth git. 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. Of quite equal beauty are the new 


1. PRACTICAL WORK IN ART. Paper 35 cts. . 
} _| POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 387 first 
2. MODEEN, SCHOOLS OF class songs by 30 first-class composers. 


ERT HAMERTON. 
POPULAB PIANO COLLECTION. 
CHAPMAN’S DRAWINC BOOK. fine pieces by Wilson, Lange, Gilder, and others. 


ETE INSTRUCTOR. 1 vol. Price, cloth,|poPpULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLEC. 
$5.00. TION. Fine modern Waltzes, ete. 


i Price of each, $1, boards; $2, cloth 
BARNES’ DRAWING SERIES. 
A COMPLETE COURSE in Primary, Freehand, Me- A pretty Gift Book is Gertrude H, Churchil!’s 


chanical, and Instrumental Drawing. In Nos. | Birthday Book of Musi P e, $1.25, 
or Stray Notes from Famous Musicians, 25 cts, 
Any of the above 


books sent by mail, postpaid, on| hy G, H. C. 
ORCH EST 4 © their 
A.S. BARNES & O0., 111 113 William St., GUITA (wonderfully good and cheat. BAN. 
t St., Boston. MAN 4 etc. Most of these are kept 
B. A. SOULE, Agent, 5 Bomerse at their Branch Store, (J. C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court 
St., Boston’. Please send to that address for full de- 


THOS. NELSON & SON, scription and prices: They have, also the best 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. & Bence. 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
Standard Books, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 

Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 

FACTS FOR EVERY READER 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, Gl., 1.25. 
About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | CLARK & MAYNARD, 


AGENCY FOR Anderson’s ‘iistories and Beaders; 
’ 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & 00.’S, LON-| Bronch Oouree 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S8 Lersic PUBLICATIONS. Reed’s Word Lessons 
Large Stock, of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellegs’s Lesens: 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. and ITH 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
4 CARS 10 TEACAERS. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by | keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
American and European authority as the best of all) may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


Natural methods. 
New edition of text books in French and Germap now LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


ETHICS By H. 8S. Pomeroy, M.D.| are a perfect surprise to us. Over 300@ copies 


ready, 

Teachers employing this method are taught its applica- 
tion, free of charge a 

THE BERLITZ 8CHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 tatesiqesstmnsse. 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 

For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & 

Co., W. Madison Square, N, Y. 


OF 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. have been sold during the past month, since they 
tar “SHOULD REACH 1I7Ts\| me into our possession. But five Manuals have 
MARRIAGE | HUNDRED THOUSAND | been published ; they are : 


The author says: “I feel it my duty tosend out} 1+ Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
this warning in regard to what I consider the first 2. Manual of Correspondence. 
eve the prevention or destruction of unborn hu- 4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
man life to be, par excellence, THE American sin, 5. Catch QuestidAs in Arithmetic. 


and that, if not checked, it will, sooner or later, be 
our calainity. TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N, Y. ’ 
. J Paper, 25 cts.. or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : { cloth, 40 cts., or five for $1.75. 


Agents Wanted, 
Address: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., PL AYS Dialogues, Tablewux, Speakers, tor 
chool, or. 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. logue free. T. 8. Dunisex.chisago lik, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


& CO. 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 1888-89. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 
PRICES TO MEMBERS.—Bound In Cloth. GARNET SEAL, 


Neo, 4. 
Outline History of Greece. Vincent ... ....... $050; 1. Old Greek Education 
PreparatoryGreek Course in Wilkinson, 1.00 |Greek Drama.) Mabhaffy. 
College Greek Course in English. Wilkinson... 1.00} 2. Economies for the People, Bowker. 
Character of Jesus. Bushnell, ...............+. 040) 3. Michael Faraday. J. H. Gladstone. 
Modern Church in Europe. Hurst 4 4. The Chemical History ofa Candle. Faraday. 


0.46 
Chemistry. A pleton 1,00 The four volun 

On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, JAMES P. MAGEE, 

805 Broapway, New YorK. 388 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 


EXTENSION. Supt.: NORMAN A. CALKINS, 


Asst. Supt. Pub. Inst., N.Y. City. 


Essentials 


Fish@r’S 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


President: TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 
President Yale University. 


COLLEGE CouRsEs and SCHOOL OF METHODS at home under direction of Prof 
Princeton, and Columbia, and their leading educators in the several States. es ee Any pe 
$1.00 for each course of study. Lessons and Lectures in places where membership warrants. ? 


Send stamp for circular. Address, SETH T. STEWART, Gen. Sec’y, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
WESLEYAN HALL, 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, Boston. 


y, including a complete system o: sical Training an 
A new mosthod of Analysis, Natural a’ and the principles of the Philosophy of Reon thor- 
ly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees ohaierret 


ring term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks. nning July 16, at Martha’ 
yard Summer Institute at Cottage City, to be immediately followed by three reels at Wesleyan Hall se 


eld St., Boston. ress 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READEBS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Publishers; English Books and Authors; Popular 
Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c. 


Send for catalogues tt 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL UO. 
1vol., 500pp, . . . + Price, $1.50. 


Life and Services of John D. Philbrick, 


DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS 

Library Edition, with Portrait. 

Price, 821.00. 


LS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN ACOPY. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for — 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Pri and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Bolids Songs of History ’ 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie POEMS AND BALLADS 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and| Upon Important Episodes in American History 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
prices. ba bas been adopted by the leading cities} Of the Youth’s Companion ; author of rt Zig Zag 
Journeys,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth, gilt top. . ... .» Price, $1.00. 
Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and wing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. A NEW CATALOGUE 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Se rating | Mental and OUR PUBLIC ATIONS 


2. Union Arith. Course, mbtning itten. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. OONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


rooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Hebrew, Creek, and Latin. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL WORKS 
YOR 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 
ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Ete. 


An Aid to Numerical Calculation, 


Arranged by Henry A. Joves. Cloth; 7x5 in.; 
202 pages. Southingtoa, Conn.: JONES & 
SAVAGE. 


It is refreshing to find an absolutely new departure 
in arithmetical ways that is neither cranky nor child- 
ish. We know of no wor 5a give our readers a satis- 
factory idea of this work. In ten pages the subject 
of Addition is served up graphically; in six, Prime 
and Composite Numbers are foreibly presented ; 
Measures and Multiples receive more attention than 
we should expect in so sensible a work; in 25 pages 
Fractions are treated; then, and not till then. Mul- 
tiplication is introduced, in17 pages; Division follows 
in 15: Distributive Proportion is thoroughly taught; 
Interest and Percentage, with all their variations, 
are presented in 35 pages: the Roots, Mensuration, 
etc., complete the book. The power of the book is| 4 
in the ingenious presentation and the development 

of methods. There are many keen, suggestive re 
marks. It is perfectly evident that Mr. Jones knows 
arithmetic as an art, that he has great skill in teach- 
ing it, and that to read this work will stimulate any , 

acher. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 
RUSKIN’S WORKS 
In Separate Volumes and Sets. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New. York. 
*.* Wil be sent free, by mail, on application. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, 

You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 

languages sufficiently for 4 
Dr. Ricu. 8, HAL’s celebrated 
LISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 

each language, with privilege of answers to all ques ? 

ons, and correction of exercises, Sample copy, Part - 

1., B cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


MEISTERSCEAFT PUBLISHING 00., BOSTON, MASS. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ ers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY LISHING ©O., 

5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray 8t., N. Y. 


NOW READY: 
Youth's Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


NW PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
$1.00, No previous knowledge of music whatever re- 
quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York, 


Send for New England Pub. Oo.’s Price List. 


The of the of Eciectic TempeRANCE 
p. Cloth. utifally illustrated. ly meets the isions of the la i schools to 
teach Physiology with special reference to of ‘alcohol rome 

‘YoutH’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL” treats the subjects usually taught in physiology, and 
is also full of practical suggestions connected with every phase life 


PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 


Excha Intreduction, 
1. The House I Live In, e ° e 1s etme BO cts- 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, . 25 *s 40 * 
3. Eclectic Guide to Health, . . 36 eo ** 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 7 E. 14th Street, Y. 


C FP. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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